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DRYING RUBBER IN FIVE HOURS 


"THIS is only possible when a Devine Vacuum 
Chamber Dryer is used. 


Rapid drying is only one of several advantages 
gained in this drying process, for due to the high 
vacuum maintained inside the Dryer, moisture is evap- 
orated from the rubber at a low temperature, as low 
as 80° Fahrenheit, depending on the vacuum, which 
results in greater elasticity in the finished product. 


Then due to the absence of oxygen, there is no 
oxidation and consequent loss. Economy of fuel, 
factory space, absence of fire hazard, etc., are other 
advantages. 


In our Bulletin 101-A we publish a list of Rubber 
Manufacturers who have purchased many satisfactory 
installations from us. 


J. P. DEVINE COMPANY 


1362 CLINTON ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


42nd St. Bldg. Jas. Livingston, Ltd. 
New York City London, Eng. 
Cc. B. ACHESON 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 
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A Broader Field for Safety Work 


By A. A. Frank 
Factory Manager, The Federal Rubber Company 


The words “Safety First,” “National Safety Conference,” 
ete., have stood for many broad principles in the prevention 
of accidents and sickness and since their adoption and coinage 
have done a wonderful work. When the campaign was first 
launched, all attention was turned to the guarding of hazar- 
dous machines and operations and it was felt that by thus 
properly guarding equipment accidents would be reduced. 
This, however, was just the beginning. 

Statistics quickly showed that the big majority of accidents 
were due to personal negligence and apart from machines 
where the mechanical guard could not be placed. What then, 
did this require? It required education and training in the art 
of self-defence against harm. This was much more difficult 
than the placing of mere guards. 

Large industries at once undertook this difficult task of 
teaching and are meeting with such success that the movement 
is making itself felt all over the world. The more this subject 
is studied and analyzed, the more one begins to realize that 
it is so closely allied with about everything we do that we 
can well carry it along in all our phases of livelihood. 

The fundamentals of safety in. industry lie in good industrial 
relations. A plant that has a good morale will generally be 
one with a low accident record. Safety should not mean 
merely safety from accident or injury to the body—it should 
mean safety for the mind and soul. It should cover clean 
surroundings; fair wages; efficient work; proper home pro- 
tection; recreation and outside interests. 

An industrial plant that interlocks the prevention of ac- 
cidents with all of these will find it to be not only human- 
itarian but a paying investment as well. 

The organization plan of industry is generally to divide 
a plant into a dozen or more units to facilitate proper control 
and I want to show that each unit can further the safety 
movement. The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has 
said that safety is essential to efficiency. I believe that 
eflicieney is essential to safety. Most executives in seeking 
maximum safety striké at the end instead of at the beginning 
ot the chain of factors which jointly act to reduce accidents. 

Importance of Industrial Relations 

{n my opinion the most important of these units is industrial 
reiations. 

Where the feeling between the management and employes 
is that of the best, the putting over of a thorough accident 
prevention campaign is made considerably easier. It is 
difficult at best to train men in such subjects as being careful 
regarding health and accidents. However, if we have the 
proper cooperation in back of it, it becomes a pleasure. The 

must have confidence in the firm and the rest is compara- 
ly simple. Confidence is a wonderful thing and is the 
s of all sound business today, and will be forever. There 

any ways that industrial relations are being promulgated 
developed but the fundamental in all must be confidence. 
of our largest manufacturers have organized what is 
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commonly known as industrial democracy, shop committees 
and the like, which, as far as is generally known, are proving 
more or less successful, although the experiment on the whole 
is quite new. Industry is watching such concerns as the 
International Harvester Company, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company and others with great interest. Other com- 
panies have planned their relations on not so radical lines 
and earry out many activities in less organized form to pro- 
mote this good feeling. But there must be confidence in 
back of it all. An employer must do whatever he does with 
earnest and whole-hearted endeavor. He must be sincere in 
all he does to create this confidence. 

The rubber industry has fortunately been free from any 
serious labor disturbances in the last few critical years, which 
shows that good. feeling must exist and I know that this 
industry ranks among the foremost in the safety movement. 
The two go hand in hand. 


The Importance of Cleanliness 


Next to good industrial relations, and fully as important, 
comes the matter of a clean plant, not only to further a good 
product and a better morale, but it is the foundation-stone 
upon which a safety first campaign should be built. A plant, 
no matter how large or how small; how intricate or how 
simple its process of production, must first be put in good 
physical condition and must be maintained so to promote 
Aisles littered up with material, dirty dark corners 
and rubbish piles must be eliminated if accidents are to be 
reduced. 

We have a department called Plant Inspection whose sole 
duty it is to keep the plant clean, cooperating with the 
foreman to prevent congestion, which helps production; also 
makes for safety. 

Then there are the Mechanical Engineering and Plant 
Lay-out Departments which ean do a great deal for the pro- 
motion of safety. 

Insofar as guards for machines are concerned, I need not 
go into detail because most all industrial plants have this 
well in hand. It comes almost as second nature in installing 
machines nowadays to plan a guard for them. 

It is in the proper construction of buildings, the proper 
lay-outs of both buildings and machinery, ventilation and 
good water supply, that this department can best prove its 
worth not only for production purposes but to directly further 
the safety movement. 

At the present time factory buildings are designed to give 
the most light possible to further production. Possible safety 
was not given a thought when these buildings were planned 
but just think what they have done toward the reduction of 
accidents. Then the location of departments for proper 
movement of materials and the location of machines in de- 
partments. A proper lay-out must mean a_ reduction in 
accidents notwithstanding that it naturally helps production. 
Small plants generally allow foremen to lay out and plan their 
departments and locate their machinery. I believe it will be 
money well spent to have a separate department or only an 
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individual whose sole duty it is to plan lay-outs of the entire 
plant. When we consider the large investment of machinery 
and equipment of even a small plant, is it not -worth while 
to spend at least the salary of a good plant lay-out engineer 
to place it most efficiently? Such a man has a mental picture 
of the operations of all departments in mind and considers a 
lay-out for the plant as a whole and plans production along 
the simplest labor saving lines. This ease of flow of materials 
must necessarily mean safe practices for the human element. 

The Plant Lay-out Department is one of the most efficient 
units we have in our organization today. It functions sepa- 
rately from our Engineering Department, reporting directly 
to the factory management. Lay-outs are given to the Mech- 
anical Engineering. Department for execution and standardi- 
zation. We endeavor to standardize all equipment that is 
used in practically all of our departments. Equipment such 
as motors, shafting and hangers have long been standardized. 
Endeavoring to standardize tables, racks, benches and trucks 
to satisfy the needs of various departments is, however, com- 
paratively new. We have a standard table which was designed 
after taking into consideration every use that any table might 
be put to. Safety was the chief requisite, it being perfectly 
balanced and with every consideration to prevent injury. 
Then we have standardized such items as trucks for internal 
or departmental trucking. Only a few years ago when a 
foreman wanted a truck he picked one out of the most con- 
venient catalog and it was ordered. In consequence, we had 
some seventy different species of equipment, much of which 
was inefficient and highly dangerous to our employes. No 
truck is ordered now unless the requisition passes through 
the hands of our internal transportation men; then the. truck 
must be one of twenty-two standard pieces of equipment. 
The trucks have been so standardized as to insure the best 
methods of handling and in this instance also with the safety 
factor kept well in the foreground. We are still refining this 
and expect, within the near future, to have three distinct types 
of chassis to cover all requirements and that these chassis will 
accommodate any of a dozen or more types of superstructures. 

I could enumerate a good many items of equipment that 
we have standardized in the past five years and I believe it is 
needless for me to tell you that this method of standardization 
is not only helping from the angle of duplicating equipment 
but it has a big bearing on the reduction of accidents. The 
Engineering Department, outside of its routine safety work, 
ean be made a very important factor in reducing accidents. 
They, of course, must have the full support of the manage- 
ment in bearing in mind the safety movement when laying 
out their plant and designing and locating equipment. 

The standardizing of trucks was brought about largely by 
the development of an Internal Transportation Department. 
This is a unit that should be included in every organization 
no matter how small the concern. It saves money in itself 
it cuts down one of the greatest causes of accidents today. 
Our experience during the last three years has proven this 
beyond a doubt. The reduction of accidents is not due alone 
to standardizing of trucks, but due to the fact that we have 
all of our transportation in the plant under one man. A 
certain small group of men handle all of this work, whereas 
under our old system of every department having truckers, 
a matter of ten times the number of men handled trucks and 
the accidents were considerably higher. 


Industrial Engineering Department 


Then we have a comparatively new department in industry 
known as the Industrial Engineering Department which was 
first installed to control the methods of remuneration for 
production, piece-work, bonus-methods, ete. Recently, however, 
it has branched out into a very valuable asset by having it 
control production standards. If properly supervised and 
with the proper support, this department can be made one of 
the most valuable adjuncts to safety that we can have in any 
industry. When time-study men are sent to study an opera- 
tion it should be their first duty to analyze the work and sug- 
gest better methods of handling. They may even recommend 
the relocation and alteration of machines in order to facilitate 
the ease of operation. By ease of operation I mean reduction 
of labor effort or fatigue, which is a large factor in the reduc- 
tion of accidents. The chief object of a time-study man, of 
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course, is to submit what some may call 100 percent time, which 
is the time it takes to produce an article under the best condi- 
tions in the best way, in the least possible time. 

Obviously in suggesting the best way under best conditions, 
the man unconsciously is recommending operations in the least 
hazardous way, as the simplest is generally the least dangerous. 
If the industrial engineer is instructed to watch operations 
from the safety angle, just think of the value he must be when 
drawing up production standards. There may be some ques- 
tion about piece-work or bonus methods of payment being det- 
rimental to safety but from personal experience I can assure 
you that our accidents to piece-workers have shown to be less 
than to day-workers. It is, of course, always highly recom- 
mended and desired when setting rates to have the earnings 
on the part of the men reasonably high so that men not quite 
as efficient as others can draw good wages. A fair and good 
rate will always tend to balance an operation and not develop 
into a mad race to make money. 


Employment Department 


The duties of this department are many, chief of which is 
the keeping of a perpetual inventory of the human machinery 
of a plant. The employment man should know the condition 
of all the employes. He must endeavor to keep them on the 
job and endeavor to keep down laborturnover. This is one of 
the most costly items of expense in industry today, not only 
because of breaking in men but it also means higher accident 
losses. Our accident chart shows that as labor turnover 
fluctuates, our accident frequency also goes up and down. 
Many men say that safety cuts down turnover. Here again 
I believe the cart to be before the horse—turnover cuts down 
accidents. 

In the placing of men where they are best fitted to work, 
this department can do its best for safety in industry. This 
is most important, not only for the prevention of accidents 
but is a link in the chain that spells success or failure in build- 
ing up a stable and efficient force. The Employment Depart- 
ment is generally given the responsibilty of being the “go- 
between” between the management and the individual workers 
and acts in the capacity of a personal service department. 
They are the first ones to express to the new man the policy 
of the management and can do so much in promoting good 
industrial relations that they possibly should head the list of 
departments that indirectly further safety. 

Then there is the Production Department which controls about 
eighty-five per cent of the men of a plant. This is the depart- 
ment that must see that every individual worker carries out 
the rules and specifications laid down by the factory manage- 
ment, which covers every phase of industrial life. The 
foremen of the producing departments are the lieutenants of 
the management and upon their efliciency depends the suecess 
of the work planned and laid out by all of the other units that 
I have mentioned heretofore. Their chief function, of course, 
is to produce rubber goods according to specifications but they 
must manage their departments as real managers, taking into 
consideration every phase of activity in which their men are 
supposed to engage. Their influence counts for so much in any 
activity, whether it be safety or otherwise, that it pays to 
have good foremen and good department heads in the produc- 
ing departments. It is the men from these departments that 
are generally chosen to act on safety committees and in this 
way tie in each individual worker of this department to the 
Central Safety Department and others that plan the cam- 
paigns that are to be followed and carried out. 

In many instances, when selecting foremen, generally the 
most proficient workman is taken off the work-bench and given 
the opportunity to run a department. This may or may not 
be satisfactory, depending entirely upon the man himself. It 
is not so essential that the foreman be an efficient worker as 
it is that he be a good manager and a good handler of men. 
In other words, a good executive. In most industries in the 
country the method of making various products is all laid 
down by the Engineering and Specification Departments for 
the various producing departments to follow. Therefore, it is 
not the most essential qualification to be a good workman. I 
eannot express myself too strongly in selecting men to become 
foremen to see that they are properly equipped to handle men. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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India Rubber Buffers 


Buffers are essentially products for the use of engineers; 
yat their possibilities are but poorly recognized in general 
ngineering circles. -This is not because of any inherent 
lefeets, but, nevertheless, there is another very definite and 
eighty reason. Moreover, it is.a reason which will always 
et powerfully with engineers, and it simply amounts to the 
act that definite information is lacking, or at least, is not 
eadily and easily obtainable. 


Nothing will so effectively prevent the extensive use of any 
rticle whatever on engineering work as ignorance of its 
‘robable behavior when subjected to certain stresses and 
onditions. A designer has to use his imagination based on 
nformation and experience. Of these he infinitely prefers to 
ise reliable information, for experience was ever an expensive 
isset. 


Pick up any engineering handbook, and you 


for want of a better word—“juicy” or flexible. It absorbs 
this shock by generating heat, and the dissipation of this heat 
is the undoing of many buffers, especially under the conditions 
mentioned in the next paragraph. 
Frequency of Loading 

It is also essential that a buffer shall return to its original 
length on removal of the load, in order that it-may successfully 
carry out its secondary function. With this in view, it is 
important to see that it is not overloaded. This point requires 
careful consderation. It may be that a certain buffer can be 
loaded to such an extent as te compress it to half_its original 
length, and yet will return to its original shape immediately 
the load is removed. If, however, this same load is alternately 
applied and released for about half an hour at a frequency of 
about one second, the buffer generates considerable heat, gets 












































vill find pages of information on steel springs; .° | a 

ut upon the subject of rubber buffers, which | sens | i 
ould often efficient!y supersede springs, they are ot : + ee aU ee i 
painfully silent. This silence leads to some pecu- | | La 

iar requests and inquiries for buffers, as witness e. + x a 

the following actual instance:—A fairly large | a gt 

engineering firm sent in an inguiry for the cost x}? , 

of a number of rubber buffers, 44% inch diameter 3 | 

by 1% inch hole by 1% inches deep. The speci- z| 04 } 

fication was that they were to have no metal plates 

embedded, and were only to compress 4 inch 5] es. 

with a suddenly and frequently applied load of 

8,000 pounds. Now, while not prepared to argue oz 

hat it is impossible to supply a piece of rubber £ 

cured to such a hardness that it will stand this es! va" | 


test, yet the writer considers that it is impractic- 
able to supply a buffer to this specification which 
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would prove satisfactory for any lengthy period. a 
This simply points to the fact that these poten- - 
tial eustomers had not the necessary knowledge 
of the possibilities of rubber buffers. They are 
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What is the result of this state of affairs? A designer 
requires something in the nature of shock-absorber. He can 
foretell quite reasonably closely the behavior of a steel spring, 
or of an oil dash pot, but if he inclines towards india-rubber 
buffers he comes up against a “snag.” He has to enter into 
correspondence with a rubber firm, possibly holding up part 

f his design meanwhile, or he must chance something. Now 
t needs no prophetic gifts, but just a knowledge of everyday 
human nature, to know what he is likely to do in 90 cases out 
f every 100. He will plump for steel springs. Possibly he 
sacrifices efficiency thereby; most certainly some rubber firm’ 
has lost an order. He is not helped by the fact that agents of 
rubber firms frequently do not understand the possibilities and 
failings of buffers as well as they might do. They are not 
ilways in the happy position of the pork packing company’s 
alesman who knew pigs from the end of their curly tails to 
the tip of their snouts. 


Steel Springs and Buffers 


It will perhaps do no harm to set down a few of the 
hysieal similarities and differences which characterize springs 
nd buffers, and to diseuss some of the points which may help 

little toward knowing buffers from “eure to compression.” 

) start at the beginning. The primary function of a spring 

a buffer is to absorb shock, and its secondary function is 
) return some moving component to its original position. The 
vay in which it carries out its former function is by bringing 
moving object to rest relatively slowly. The more suddenly 
moving body comes to rest, the greater is the force of the 
ow administered to the object which stops it. This may 
ypear to be unnecessarily elementary mechanics, but it em- 
asizes the importance of a buffer being—what we will call 
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“tired,” and will not return to its original length immediately 
the treatment ceases. The question of loading frequency 
should be carefully investigated in each individual case, as 
it has such an important bearing on the life of the buffer. 

This “tired” feeling is not solely confined to buffers, for 
steel springs also suffer from it, but not to such a marked ex- 
tent. In this respect—strange as it may sound—the steel of 
which the springs are manufactured is far more elastic than 
the rubber of which the buffers are composed, for a substance 
is only elastic as long as it returns to its original length on 
release after loading. 


Reliability 


One point where buffers score over. -springs is that of 
reliability. A steel spring may be in use for a considerable 
period, and appear to be working well within its limits of 
safety. For no apparent reason it will suddenly fracture, 
and a broken spring spells trouble as a general rule. Now the 
failure of a buffer is a much more gradual process, and there- 
fore it can be better guarded against. Occasional inspection 
and judicious replacement will avoid the trouble completely, 
for it is quite a simple matter to detect a buffer which is 
giving out, while a steel spring gives no warning whatever 
before fracture. 


Convenience in Size 


When the question of springing a machine is under discus- 
sion, the depth required for the shock-absorbing device is 
often a matter of considerable importance, for head or foot 
room is generally restricted. Here again rubber buffers com- 
pare favorably with steel springs, especially when dealing 
with heavy loads and fairly long travels. 
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It is quite a practical proposition to supply a buffer 5 
inches diameter by 244 inches deep, which will give a com- 
pression of one inch under a load of about 342 tons. Now 
consider a steel spring to give a similar effect. This spring 
would have to be about 514 inches outside diameter, made 
of 114 inch diameter steel wire. In order to give 1 inch 
compression we should need about seven coils. This means 
that the unloaded length of the spring would be about 12 
inches or 13 inches against the 2%4 inches necessary for a 
rubber buffer. 

In fairness, it must be pointed out that the buffer will 
increase in outside diameter to a much greater extent than 
the spring; though it is a mistake to think that a steel spring 
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does not increase at all the outside diameter when under load. 
When dealing with buffers, this increase in diameter must be 
watched, for if insufficient clearance is allowed in the housing, 
the buffer swells out to this metal easing under the influence 
of the loading and ceases to be a buffer. It becomes instead 
a solid part ol the machine, and tends to induce shock rather 
than to absorb it. 


Increase in Travel 


If we desire to increase the total compression or travel of 
a steel spring, the method we adopt is to increase the number 
of coils in the spring. Exactly the same effect can be obtained 
by placing two or more buffers on top of one another with a 
steel plate between each pair. As an instance, if a load of 
three tons gives % inches compression on a certain buffer, then 
we can increase that compression to the neighborhood of 144 
inches by placing two of the buffers on top of one another and 
subjecting them to this same load of three tons. 

Knowledge of this physical fact sometimes proves very 
useful, 

Nature of Load-Compression Curves 

When steel springs are subjected to loading, the compression 
or travel is always proportional to the load, provided that the 
spring is not loaded beyond its elastic limit. Equal increments 
of load give equal increments of compression. If half a ton 
compresses it 44 inch, then one ton would compress it 1 inch, 
and soon. This is very convenient for purposes of calculation, 
and is an unvarying law. 

With buffers, on the other hand, we gef a varying law. 
Another factor arises. This factor is the relationship between 
the area of the buffer in contact, and the thickness of the 
buffer (see Fig. 2). When this area divided by this thickness 
gives a large figure, say in the neighborhood of 20 or 30, then 
conditions approach those of'a steel spring. Here we have 
got a thin buffer in the nature of a washer. 

When, however, this factor area-thickness is small, say 6 
or 7, then we get a different state of affairs. Equal inere- 
ments of load in this case give us decreasingly smaller incre- 
ments of compression as we keep applying the loading. For 
instance, if one ton compressed a buffer of this type 4% inch, 
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then a load of two tons will not compress it 1 inch, but some 
lesser amount, say for example, 34 inches. 

An examination of the eurves of Fig. 1 will bring the above 
facts into prominence. They are the actuai load-compression 
eurves of three buffers made in the same quality of india-rub- 
ber, but they are for buffers of different sizes. 

No. 1 is a buffer in which the contact area is -eight times 
its thickness or height. It will be noted that at the beginning 
of the test, a load increment of 14-ton compresses the buffer 
0.15 in., while at the end of the test this same load increment 
only gives 0.02 in. compression. The object which the buffer 
is bringing to rest travels nearly eight times as far during the 
first 14,-ton as it does during the last 44-ton. It is coming to 
rest “increasingly slowly.” 

No. 2 is a buffer in which the contact area is 17 times the 
thickness. The slowing up is not so apparent in this case, for 
the compression increments of 1/4-ton loads are 0.05 in. and 
0.015 inches respectively at the beginning and end of test. This 
variation is only about 3 to 1. 

No. 3 buffer has a contact area 21 times its thickness. The 
curve in this case is to all intents and purposes a straight 
line, and exhibits load-compression features similar to those 
of a steel spring, namely 144-ton load increments always 
produce 0.007 inches compression on the buffer. 

Fig. 1 is only intended to show the nature of the curves, and 
eannot be used for actual loading capacity comparison. It 
ean, however, be stated as a general rule that a tall buffer 
gives a much greater compression for a certain specified load 
than does a thin buffer of the same area. In other words a 
4 inch diameter buffer 3 inches thick will compress consider- 
ably more under a 2-ton load than will a 4 inch buffer 1 inch, 
thick. 

Load Capacity 


When we approach the subject of load capacity of buffers, 
we come to a matter on which it is difficult to dogmatize, for 
we deal with rubber qualities. The buffer’s usefulness or 
uselessness will of course absolutely depend on quality. It is, 
however, poss ble to give a general idea of the possibilities of 
buffers for tak'ng loads, by assuming that a good buffer quality 
is used. 

A good buffer is capable of taking loads which it would be 
very diffcult to deal with by means of steel springs. If the 
quality is right, a 5 inch diameter buffer will stand up to a 
load of 5 tons, and it would not be an easy task to replace 
this by a single steel spring. 

Generally speaking, it is pretty safe to load a good buffer 
up to about 750 or 800 pounds per square inch of contact 
area (see Fig. 2), although thin buffers will take a larger load 
than this fairly comfortably. 

\ load of these dimensions would probably compress the 
buffer to half its unloaded thickness. 

If the load is to be frequently applied, then this allowable 
stress should be considerably reduced, in order to give the 
buffer a longer life. A stress of 400 pounds per square inch 
would be more suitable in this ease. These load particulars 
should serve as a rough guide to the shock which a buffer will 
absorb, and should prevent the receipt of specifications which, 
if not ridiculous, yet lead to brain storm on the part of the 
manufacturers who have to comply with them. 


Conclusion 


These notes are intended only to cover plain _ buffers 
without inserted plates, and must only be read as such. The 
article is not intended as a dogmatie dissertation upon buffers 
in general, but merely gives some of the writer’s experiences 
with shock-absorbing devices. The advantages of rubber buf 
fers over springs in certain cases can be clearly seen, and it 
remains for the rubber trade to get together such informatio 
as will force these advantages down the engineer-des‘gner’s 
throat. 

As a final word. It is useless to say to the engineer, “Tel 
me what you want the buffer to do, and I’ll experiment to se« 
if we can make one to suit you.” He hasn’t time, nor faith 
Ile wants to know offhand how a buffer of a certain size ma) 
be expected to behave under a given set of circumstances 
When he can know this, it may be taken pretty well for 
granted that rubber buffers will be used to a far greater ex 
tent than they are at present. 
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The third report of a series giving the results of mechanical 
and vuleanization tests, and of the chemical examination of 
samples of rubber prepared in connection with the scheme of 
rubber research arranged by the Government of Ceylon in 
conjunction with some of the principal planting companies 

| in the island, and with the Imperial Institute, has now been 

Mi published in the “Bulletin of the Imperial Institute.” The 
principal object of the work is to ascertain the methods of 
preparing plantation rubber which lead to the production of 
he quality required by the rubber manufacturer. 

In particular the investigations dealt with in the present 
report relate to the effect on the properties of plantation 
serap rubber of different methods of preparation and treat- 
nent, and the cause of the general inferiority of this rubber. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in determining 
he vuleanizing and mechanical properties of scrap rubbers 
wing to the fact that test rings from the same slab of vul- 
anized rubber, or from different slabs of the same rubber 
uleanized together, frequently gave widely varying results 
or tensile strength and elongation. In addition, serap rub- 
bers do not as a general rule appear to show the rapid drop 
n tensile strength and elongation when cured beyond a certain 
point, such as is evident in the ease of latex rubber. These two 
features make it difficult to decide when a scrap rubber is 
ured to the degree adopted as the standard for purposes of 
omparison. In the present report all the samples have been 
ired to such a point that the slope of the stress-strain curve 
agrees as nearly as possible with the slope of the average 
irve given by latex rubbers at “standard eure.” Determina- 
tions of the coefficient of vuleanization of certain of the 
samples of scrap rubber cured in this way indicated that 
there is in the ease of serap rubbers a definite relationship 
etween the slope of curve and the coefficient of vuleanization 
ich as exists in the ease of latex rubbers, and that the times 

cure required to produce a curve of definite slope can be 

ken as a basis for the comparison of the vuleanizing pro- 
perties of serap rubbers. 

Another problem which presents itself in testing scrap 
ibbers is the difficulty of deciding from mere inspection of 

» erepe whether the washing has been sufficient to remove 

e majority of the impurities present (bark, sand, ete.). The 

shing losses determined in the usual way on different por- 

ns of the same sample may vary considerably. These 
riations may be caused- partly by the difficulty of obtaining 
niform samples of a serap rubber, but are more probably 
due to differences in the extent to which the impurities have 
en removed. 

The differences in washing loss were rather considerable in 
ease of most of the samples of scrap as collected from the 
es; whereas the samples which had been washed in Ceylon 
showed, when re-washed at the Imperial Institute only, small 

variations in the different experiments. 
It is evident, says the report, that prolonged washing is 
eessary for the removal of most of the foreign matter from 
ap rubber, and that without analysis it is difficult or im- 


ssible to judge the extent to which the impurity has been 
ioved, 


Ms 


Reasons for Irregularity 

[he reasons for the irregularity in tensile strength and 
ngation of different rings from the same slab of vuleanized 
scrap rubber and the general inferiority of this rubber have 
been earefully investigated. The causes which appeared most 
probable were: 
1) Variation in the composition of the rubber, e. g., 
sence of abnormal amounts of resin, protein or ash; or 
chemieal or physical alterations of the caoutchouc itself. 

2) Presence of mechanical impurities such as bark or sand. 

[he amounts of resin and protein present in the scrap 
ruvber examined are similar to those in the various grades 
1f latex rubbers, but all the samples of scrap contain abnormal 
) quantities of ash (mineral matter). 
J t seemed probable therefore that the inferiority of the 

scrap rubbers was not due to any variation in composition, 
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but to the presence in the rubber of small particles of bark, 
sand or earthy matter which might cause minute local flaws 
in the vuleanized rubber, and so lead to premature rupture 
of the test rings. Careful examination of many broken test 
rings failed, however, to disclose any certain evidence of flaws 
or particles of bark or foreign matter at the point of rupture. 
Experiments have, however, been made to determine the effect 
of adding small quantities of powdered Hevea bark or of 
mineral matter to a good latex rubber, and have given inter- 
esting results. 

Portions of a sample of good latex rubber were mixed with 
0.25 and 0.5 per cent of powdered Hevea bark, and were 
then submitted to vulcanization and mechanical tests in com- 
parison with the original rubber. The results follow: 


Time of Tensile Elonga- Perman- 
cure strength tion ent set 
lb. per Elongation 


Minutes sq.inch Per-cent percent Remarks 


1 Rubber alone 65 2,370 880 3.1 Correct 
cure 
2 Rubber -l. 0.25 per 
cent of bark. 68 2,250 864 3.6 Slight 
overcure 
Rubber lL. 0.5 per 
cent of bark. 68 2,200 867 3.7 Correct 
cure 


The above results indicate that the addition to latex rubber 
of small quantities of finely powdered bark has only a slight 
influence on the tensile strength and elongation. The rubber 
even with 0.5 per cent of added bark is decidedly better than 
any of the samples of scrap rubber examined, and it seems 
unlikely that as much as 0.5 per cent of bark is present in any 
well-washed scrap rubber. 


Addition of Mineral Matter to Latex Rubber 


In order to investigate the influence of the mineral matter 
(ash) in serap rubber, a preliminary experiment was made 
in which about 1 per cent of ash (obtained by incinerating a 
scrap rubber) was added to a latex rubber of good quality 
during the process of mixing with sulphur in the usual way. 
This mixture showed signs of becoming soft and tacky on the 
mixing rolls as serap rubbers generally do, and gave inferior 
results for tensile strength after curing. 

Further experiments were therefore conducted in which the 
following additions were made to a good latex rubber: (1) a 
small quantity of ash from a serap rubber; (2) the amount of 
sand and silica present in (1); and (3) a quantity of levi- 
gated chalk equal to the amount of ash used in (1). 

The results indicated that the addition of the ash of a 
scrap rubber to a latex rubber of good quality reduces the 
tensile strength considerably, and that the sand and silica 
present in the ash alone produce an equally bad effect. The 
addition of finely divided chalk does not have any injurious 
effect. 

It seemed probable from these experiments that the 
presence of particles of sand in scrap rubber has a marked 
influence on their physical properties after vulcanization. 
Experiments were therefore made to investigate further the 
influence on latex rubber of sand of a degree of fineness 
similar to that of the mineral matter in the scrap rubbers. 
The mineral matter (ash) occurring in these scrap rubbers 
varied from 0.71 to 5.89 per cent and was found to be in a 
fairly fine state of division, the greater part passing through 
a sieve of 120 meshes to the inch. 

Ground sand of different degrees of fineness was added to 
a latex rubber of good quality, 1 per cent of sand being used 
in each ease. “Particulars of the samples and the results of 
the tests are given below: 


Time of Tensile 
eure ! strength Elongation 
Minutes Ib. per aq. in. Per cent 
1 No sand (Control)......... 65 2,420 883 
2 1 per cent. sand passing 50, 
not passing 120-mesh sieve 65 1,880 831 
3. 1 per cent. sand passing 120, 
not passing 180-mesh sieve 65 1,960 849 
4. 1 per cent. sand passing 
180-mesh sieve ........-- 2,280 868 


1 All these samples were slightly overcured at 65 minutes, but the degree 
of overcure is equal in all cases and the results are therefore comparable. 


(Continued on page 105) 








Determination of Antimony in Rubber Goods 


By S. Collier, Associate Chemist, M. Levin. Assistant Chemist, and 


J. A. Scherrer, Associate Chemist 


Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


ill ty pes ol rubber compounds 


as a plement and sulphur-carrie Where used as a sulphur 
earrier the amount of sulphur required for the prope! vul 
canization seems to be less than when other methods are 
emploved The product thus obtaimed has less tendency to 
hloor 


When the ordu ! methods of ana sis are used h rh results 


are obtammed oT Live peres Troe oT rupbe! present Hpecnuse 
of the loss « ' ' du shin lr lition the “tota 
sulphur should he ih or the ‘ presel Ss al 

mony trisuiphnide or these and other reasons specia methods 


OL ANAIVSIS MUSst he ised or rubber compounds containing 


antimony 


Up to the preset time, the methods of analysis required 
separate Siirniple ol e determination o the antimony This 
was ceneralls eeOMmM! shed bv eon plete yY decomposing tne 
rubber sample, precipitating the antimony as the sulphide and 
finally determini the antimony gravimetrically as the tr 
sulphide, or volumetrically DY Ox dation with lodine. 

Experimental W ork 

At the Bureau ot Standards evmene has been ound to he 
an excellent solvent tor vuleanized rubbe1 {(ymene 1s not 
poisonous, is neutral, does not torn saits vith the mineral 


fillers o7 accelerators, and is readily obtainable, heing a DV 


product of the paper industry Sometimes it is desired to 
determine other neredients than antimon' This s best 
accomplished b tne use Ot a solvent whiel wil remove the 


rubber fror the neral fillers at a comparatively low tem 
pe rature 
In thre 


from the 


proposed method the antimony, is separated 


rubber nd other mineral constituents, thus mak ng 


if possible to deten ne antimony, rubber, and the minerai 


eonstituents on the e sal mle 
As a cheek method bv which to jude the correctness ot the 


results by the proposed method, 0.5 gram of the sample of 


rubles r Was heated th pota 


ssium sulphate and sulphurie acid 
until all organic matte) as destroved The solution was 
diluted to 20 MD Ce. 0 ce ot coneentrated hydrochloric ne d 
was added to the mixture: cooled to about 10-15 dee. C and 


titrated with N/10 pot 


assium permanganate 


N LO potassiul pert ngvanate should be standardized 
against pure metallic antimony as follows: Weigh out 0.25 
gram of pure metallic antimony, transfer to a 600-ce Erlen 


meyer flask, add 12 
until the 
gram of sodiun 


ee of concentrated sulphurie acid and heat 
Add % 
sulphite and boil until the sulphur dioxide is 
with starch iodide paper Dilute the 

water, add 20 ce of con- 

centrated hydrochloric acid, cool to 10-15 deg. C, and titrate 
From the number of ee 
l ce of pofassium permanganate in 


antimony has heen completely dissolved. 
all driven out Test 
solution to 250-275 ee with distilled 
until a faint pink colo 
used calculate the value of 


is obtained 


terms Of grams of antimony. 


Testing the Method 


; 
To test the method rubber compounds of known composition 
The rubber compound was dis- 


were analyzed as tollows 
the solution was cooled, diluted 


solved by heating in 
with petroleun ether, allowed to stand and filtered through a 
in the flask and Gooch crucible 
petroleum ether. The flask and crucible 
ighed for subsequent determination of the 
amount of fillers The antimony sulphide in 
was dissolved with concentrated hydro- 


eyviine rit 
Gooch erucible The residuc 
was washed witl 

were dried, and we 
total 
the flask and erueibl 


present. 


1 P shed t “er ft Director of the Bureau of Standards 
this art ‘ ’ 1 paper rhe Analysis of Rubber Goods Cor 
talr x Antimor P ent to be published late 
These sample e obtained through the courtesy of the Boston Belt 
i Company a Federal Rubber Company 


chlorie acid, the solution was collected in an Erlenmeyer flask, 
and diluted to a definite volume. Sulphurie acid was added 
and the mixture boiled to expel the hydrogen sulphide. The 
solution was then cooled to 10-15 deg. C and titrated with the 
standard permanganate. 

It was noticed that the solution, after expulsion of the 
hvdrogen sulphide, remained slightly yellow. However, this 
color disappeared as the end of the titration was approached. 
This faet, as also the values given in Table I, led us to believe 
matter the hydro- 


that some organic was dissolved out by 





chlorie acid and eaused high results. 
TABLE 1 
HE NEW MeTHop BEFORE REMOVING ORG MATTER 
re entage of Check Met! 
s Ar nony pre Antimony Ne Method 
st sam ple per cent \ per cent 
l 1.47 1.60 * 5.05 
L.47 t.4s 1.99 1.99 
1.47 $.59 1.93 5.16 5.05 
{ 6.52 6.43 6.94 
6.52 6.65 7.25 7.19 6.88 
t 6.52 6.75 6.92 6.90 7% 
59 3.78 1.07 1.00 





In order to eliminate this defect, the antimony, after being 
dissolved from the flask and crucible, was precipitated as the 
sulphide, filtered, and transferred with the filter paper to a 
Kjeldahl flask, and the determination completed as by the 
check method. The data in Table II indicate that low results 
might be due to loss of antimony by volatilization or to its 
oxidation, 


TARLE I! 





REs Ss BY THE NEW METHOD AFTER REMOVING ORGANIC MATTER 
> ‘ e of Check } nod 

Sain pole Ant t \ Nev Method 
N ! ‘ i }* \ I per cent 

] 1.4% 1.65 1.41 1.44 

/ i tf 1.238 4 l 

i 1.64 $51 4.29 

f 6.2 18) 6.07 

t ‘ 6.23 

f 2 H.61 8 6.11 





It was then decided to use pure metallic antimony to deter 
Determinations were carried out as described in 
the check method, using, (a) 100 mg. of pure metallie ant 
mony, and (b) 100 mg. of pure metallic antimony and 400 
Under (a) the Kjeldahl] flask and its contents 
were heated excessively for two to three hours, in order to 
magnify the oxidation or volatilization of the antimony. Fro 
the data in Table ILI, it appeared that low results might hb 
due to volatilization or oxidation of the antimony. Also that 
the results varied according to the length of time of heating. 


mine this. 


me. of rubber. 


rABLE III 





RESULTS ON METALLIC ANTIMONY BEFORE CORRECTION FOR OXIDATI 
OF ANTIMONY 
Anti ! Antimony and rubber 
mg. found mg. found 
~ 7< O_O 
79.8 98.97 
R053 97.30 
29.24 98.47 





The condensed vapors obtained by excessive heating of a 
sample as in the check method, gave no test for antimony, 
which indicated that no antimony was lost by volatilization 
However, by repeating (a) and (b) in preceeding paragraph 
but adding sodium sulphite, boiling off the excess of sulph iT 
dioxide, and completing the determination in the usual way, 
results were obtained which clearly indicated that oxidation 
of the antimony took place. 
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TABLE IV 


RESULTS ON METALLIC -ANTIMONY AFTER CORRECTION FOR OXIDATION 
OF THE ANTIMONY 

i rubber 

4 


Antimony Antimony ar 


mg. found mg. foun 


Final Method 


When a qualitative analysis indicates that antimony is 
resent extract 0.5 gram sample with acetone for eight hours 
o remove tree sulphur, rubber resins, and mineral oils or 
axes and part of any bituminous substances or vuleanized 
oils. If the extract indicates that mineral oils or substitutes 
ave been used, the sample must be further extracted with 
chloroform until the chloroform in the extraction bucket is 
Completely evaporate off the solvent from the 
Transfer the sample 


add 25 ce ot 


colorless. 
ubber sample in a vacuum desiccator. 
to a tared, 300-ce lipped assay flask; cymene, 
ind heat on an electric hot plate at 130-140 deg. C until the 
rubber has completely dissolved as shown by the fillers settling 
out and the supernatant liquor becoming almost clear. Re- 
the solution to cool, dilute with 250 ee. 
(B.P. up to 45 deg. C) and allow the 
Prepare a Gooch erueible with 


move the flask, allow 
ol petroleum ether 
solution to stand over night. 
a tight asbestos pad, using asbestos which has been treated 
with alkali, concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
Carefully wipe off the crucible, dry, ignite and 


previously 
finally water. 
weigh. 

For the best suecess it is necessary to filter slowly by means 
of gentle The solution is now filtered, keeping as 
much as possible of the fillers in the flask. Wash by decan- 
tation with petroleum ether until the filtrate is colorless. At 
least 10 washings should be made. Carefully wipe off the 
sides of the flask and crucible; dry for 1 hour at 100 deg. C; 
cool, and weigh. These weights are to be used in the deter- 
mination of the total fillers. 

Add 30 ee. of concentrated hvdrochlorie acid to the tared 
assay flask and shake until all the antimony sulphide has 
Filter very slowly 5 ec. of this solution at 
very 


suction. 


gone into solution. 
a time through the tared Gooch erucible by means ot 
gentle suction, and collect the filtrate in a 400-ce. beaker. 
Then wash with boiling water, and by use of a policeman 
transfer the entire contents of the flask to the crucible; set 
aside the Gooeh crucible for the determination of the total 
fillers. Dilute the filtrate in the beaker to about 250 ce. with 
hot distilled water, and pass in hydrogen sulphide until the 
antimony has been completely precipitated. The antimony 
may be determined by either of the following methods: 


Determination of Antimony 


(1) Filter off the antimony sulphide, and test to see if the 
Wash the precipitate with. hy- 
sulphide water and transfer the precipitate to the 
It is trequently difficult 
antimony sulphide to the filter paper mn which ease place 20 


precipitation was complete 
drogen 


hiter paper. o entire!v transter the 
and set 
and the 


ri oneentrated 


ce. of eoneentrated hvdroch one acid in the beaker 
mony Sui} de 
12 15 ce. OF} 


su phate: piace a 


r the ant 
ask; add 
sulphurie acid; add 5 grams of 
funnel in the neck of the flask and 
hecomes colorless. Wash the funnel and dilute the solution to 
tbout 100 ee. with water, add 1-2 gram of sodium sulphide, 
transfer the hydrochloric acid in the beaker in which antimony 
sulphide was precipitated to the Kjeldahl flask and boil until 
he sulphur dioxide is all driven out. This may be determined 
vy the use of strach iodate paper. Dilute to 250-275 ce. with 
listilled water ,cool to 10-15 deg. C and titrate with perman- 
ranate solution until a faint pink color is obtained. 

(2) With the aid of a Witt place 


aside temporarily. Trans 


( 
{} . ‘ ; ‘ reels 1 # 
liter paper toa Ix elcan tl 
potassium 


heat un the solution 


prepare a suitable ashes 


os pad in the bottom of a earbon funnel, filter and wash as 
eseribed under (1 Transfer the plate, pad, and precipitate 
Oa H00-ce Erlenmeyer flask bv means of a elass rod pushed 
ip through the stem of the funnel Remove any precipitate 
dhering to the original beaker or to the funnel by washing 


and funnel with 
with dis- 


ith the hvdroehlorie acid. Wash the beaker 
ot distilled water, dilute the solution to 250-275 ce 
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tilled water, add 12 ce of concentrated sulphuric acid, boil the 
solution until no test for hydrogen sulphide is obtained with 
lead acetate paper, cool to 10-15° C, and titrate against the 
standard permanganate as above. 

The results given in Table V. indicate that either variation 
of the final method may be used. 


TABLE \ 
RESULTS ON ANTIMONY PIGMENT AFTER CORRECTION FOR O ATION 
oF ANTIMONY 
Amount taker Me. of Antimony Found 
Modification 1 Modification 2 
100 mg f antimony pigment cor 
taining 27.1 me. of antimon 27.1] 26.9 27 2 l 27 
190 mg. of antimony pigm t used 
above —] 400 me. of rubber 27.1 26.9 27.0 
Summary 


a Cymene has been found to be an excellent solvent for 
vulcanized rubber at a comparatively low temperature, is not 
poisonous, is neutral and does not form salts with mineral fill- 
ers or accelerators. 

2. This method gives accurate results for Antimony. 
3. Constituents other than antimony may be determined. 
4. Oxidation of antimony during digestion is corrected for 


by the addition of sodium sulphite. 


Methods of Preparation of Plantation Rubber 


(Continued from page 103) 


To sum up. All the serap rubbers examined have given 
low results for tensile strength and elongation. It 
almost certain from the experiments deseribed in the report 
that this inferiority is due to the presence of foreign matter 
which cannot be entirely removed by washing; and that of 
these impurities it is the mineral matter, particularly the 
particles of sand, which is the chief cause of the defeet. 

In view of these results it may be suggested that, if 
possible, methods ot colleeting scrap should be adopted which 
will minimum the amounts of bark and sand 
present, particularly the latter, and that the rubber should 
be thoroughly manufaeture to 
impurities to some extent. 

Further matters investigated and dealt with in the course 
of the report were: The effeet of smoking on the mechanical 
properties of the vuleanized rubber, the effeet of evaporating 
latex in a drier, the effect of different methods of 
drying, and the effect of preparing rubber in various ways 

Most prepared in repetition of 
previous experiments, and the results generally eonfirm those 
already recorded. It is evident (1) that smoking usually 
lengthens the time of cure of sheet rubber without markedly 
affecting the mechanical properties of the rubber; (2) that 
different methods ot drying have little effeet on the vuleanizing 
and mechanical properties; (3) that rubber allowed to remain 
in a moist condition is quick curing; and (4) that thin erepe 
rubber cures slowly, approximates in 
this respect to ordinary sheet. 


seems 


reduce to a 


washed betore remove the 


vacuum 


of these samples were 


whereas blanket crepe 


A Broader Field for Safety Work 


(Continued from page 100) 


Health and Safety Department 

I am bringing this department in last not 
necessarily belongs there but because I want to show that all 
of the Departments of an organization play such an important 
part, that if they were not cooperating, the Safety Department 
would have great difficulty in making progress. The most 
diffieult work this department has in launching a safety cam- 
paign is the training of men to be careful and to cooperate in 
the safety movement, but as I mentioned in the beginning of 
my talk, if the proper foundation of good feeling exists and 
the plant is in good physical condition, the equipment is right 
and the men are happy, it is a simple matter to make a show- 
ing on the part of the Safety Department. 


because it 








A Quarter Century of Cotton 


1917, 70.3; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 70.0. The total ten year average 


\n interesting graphic and statistical record of the produc- 
tion has recent}; copyrighted, printed and distributed 
by A. Norden & Co., New York. This chart, which is issued 
annually, is compiled from the records of the various cotton 
hanges, from Shepperson’s Cotton Facts,” “The Commer- 

Financial ( and the United States Census 
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In addition to the chart which shows graphically the record 








for July Ist is 79.8. 


For August 1st they are as follows: 
89.1; 1912, 76.5; 1913, 79.6; 1914, 76.4; 1915, 75.3; 1916, 
72.3; 1917, 70.3; 1918, 73.6; 1919, 67.1. 
lst for the ten year period is 75.6. 

September Ist are the following: 1910, 72.1; 1911, 73.2; 
1916, 61.2; 
1917, 67.8; 1918, 55.7; 1919, 61.4. The total average for ten 


1912, 74.8; 1913, 


68.2; 


1910, 75.5; 


1911, 


The total for August 


1914, 78.0; 1915, 69.: 
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Visible Supply of American Cotton at End of Season 


Acreage planted to Cotton 


Bureau Condition Reports | 


U.S. Census Bureau Reports 
of Cotton Ginned 

(with percentage of total ginned 
to dates specified) 


Yield per Acre (Pounds) 
Commercial Crop 





June Ist 

July lst 
August Ist 
September Ist 
October ist 


1 Deterioration June to October 


4 September Ist 
September 25th 
October 18th 
November Ist 
November 14th 
4 December Ist 
December 13th 
January Ist 


January 16th 


Linters 





Consumption by American Mill¢ 


U.S. Census Bureau { (Linters and Foreign Cotton included) 


Exports 


World’s Consumption of American Cotton 


( 


Indian Acreage 


Visible Supply all kinds at end of season 


Voreign é Indian Crop (500 |b. Bales) 





Egyptian Acreage 


Egyptian Crop (500 |b. Bales) 


\ World's Consumption al! kinds 




































































Final (Lint Cotton) 








Total (Lint and Linters) 






























































































































































474 859 793 443 461 864} 1,285 969 | 1,439 763 823 1,068 | 1,671 | 3,282 | 2,129 1,504 | 1,932 | 3.177 | 2,754 
24,275 | 25,421 | 27,960 | 27,878 | 28,907 27,000 32,049 32,060 | 33,370 | 32,292 | 33,418 34,766 | 37,458 | 37,406 | 32,107 | 36,062 | 34,925 | 37,073 | 35,135 
85.7 | 825 | 81.5 | 96.1 74.1 712 | 846 70.5 | 79.7 81.1 | 820 78.9 | 79.1 | 743 | 80.0 | 77.5 | 69.5 | 823 | 75.6 
87.8 | 75.8 | 81.1 | 84.7 |] 77.1 71.0 | 83 | 720] 81.2 | 746 | 80.7 80.4 | 81.8 | 79.6 | 803 | 81.1 |} 703 | 85.8 | 70.0 
84.0 16.0 77.2 | 81.9 | 79.7 74.9 | 829 75.0 83.0 | 71.9 | 75.5 76.5 | 79.6 | 76.4 75.3 | 723 | 70.3 | 73.6] 67.1 
oa.5 | o32| m4] e460 | s12 721 | 7.3 | 727] 761 | 637 | 721 14.8 | 682| 78.0 | 692 | 61.24 67.8 | 56.7 | 61.4 
62.4 | 67.0 | 61.4 | 583 | 66.1 71.2 | 71.6 67.7 | 69.7 58.5 | 65.9 69.6 | 64.1] 735 | 8 | 63] 604) 544] 544 
23.3 15.5 | 20.1 | 36.8 9.0 6.0 | 13.0 28 10.0 22.6 16.1 9.3 15.0 0.8 | 19.2 | 21.2 01 | 27.9 | 21.2 
17 471 408 200 402 388 353 731 799 480 44 851 615 | 1,038 143 
(0.2%) (4.5%) 1m) | (1.8%) | B16) | 9%) | 1s) (6.4%) | (6.7%) | (3.0%) | (429) | (7.69) | (6.69) | (8.7%) | (1.30) 
2 2,067 | 1,533] 2,591 | 2,568) 2,312 8,007 | 3,247 | 3,394 | 2,904 | 4,082 | 2,512 | 3,771 | 1,835 
(22.4%) | (16.896) | (13.99) | (19.89) | (25.59) | (20.0%) (22.3%) | (23.29) | (21.89) | (26.29) | (5.99) | (22.39) | (91.7%) | (162%) 
5,683 | 3,706 4,991 | 4,932] 4,420) 6,296) 5,531 | 5,424 6,874 | 6,974 | 7,620 | 5,709 | 7,303 | 5,674 | 6,811 | 4,929 
(58.7%) | (37.7%) (47.6%) | (38.09%) | (40.09%) | (48.196) | (64.99%) | (46.9%) (61.0%) | (49.99%) | (47.99) | (61.69) | (64.39) | (49.69) | (67.2%) | 48.5%) 
6,458 | 6,906) 6,129) 8,192] 7,018 | 7,346 8,869 | 8,830 | 9,827 | 7,379 | 8,624 | 7,185 | 7,777 | 6,306 
(61.5%) | (63.2%) | (55.49) | (62.6%) | (69.79%) | (63.5%) (65.8%) | (68.29%) | (61.8%) | (66.79) | (75.9%) | (63.99) | (65.89) | (66.79) 
6,815 7,501 | 8,562] 7,301} 9,596 | 8,112} 8,780 10,300 | 10,445 | 11,668 | 8,771 | 9,615 | 8,571 | 8,706 | 7,601 
(69.4%) {TL.5) | (65.99%) | (66.096) | (73.3%) | (80.59) | (75.9%) (76.4%) | (74.7%) | (73.4%) | (79.29%) | (84.69) | (76.29) | (7.196) | (67.19) 
8,690 | 10,028 | 8,343 | 11,009 | 8,877 | 10,140 11,885 | 12,088 | 13,073 | 9,704 | 10,352 | 9,714 | 9,571 | 8,844 
(82.8%) | (77.2%) | (75.69) | (84.19%) | (88.196) | (87.7%) (87.9%) | (86.5%) | (82.29) | (87.7%) | (91.19) | (66.496) | (80.4%) | (7.19) 
8,906 | 8,526 9,298'| 11,113 | 9.284) 11,904 | 9,358 | 10,695 12,439 | 12,927 [13,972 | 10,306 | 10,839 | 10,182 | 10,281 | 9,397 
(84.1%) | (86.8%) (88.6%) | (85.69) | (84.0%) | (91.09%) | (92.9%) | (92.5%) (92.2%) | (92.59) | (87.89%) | (93.19) | (95.4%) | (90.19) | (86.3%) | (88.0%) 
9,725 | 11,741 | 9,962 | 12,465 | 9,647 | 11,085 12,907 | 13,348 | 14,443 10,637 11,039 | 10,435 | 10,774 | 10,009 
(92.7%) | (90.496) | (90.096) | (96.3%) | (96.8%) | (96.8%) (95.7%) | (95.59%) | (90.89) | (96.19) | (97.19) | (92. 8q) | (90.6%) | (BB.4q) 
9,486 9,990 | 12,176 | 10,340 | 12,666 | 9,788 | 11,253 13,089 | 13,582 | 14,916 | 10,782 | 11,138 | 10,671 | 11,049 | 10,307 
(98.6%) (96.2%) | (98.89) | (98.5%) | (96.89) | (97.2%) | (97.8%) (97.0%) | (97.1%) | (98.89) | (97.19) | (98.0%) | (94.0%) | (928%) | (91.05) 
9,393 | 10,102 | 9,583 | 10,588) 9,820 10,495 | 12,983 | 11,0568 | 13,086 | 10,078 | 11,568 13,489 | 18,983 | 15,906 | 11,068 | 11,364 | 11,248 | 11,906 | 11,326 
115 143 166 196 196 230 322 268 346 313 398 602 631 832 930 | 1,328 1.131 929 611 
9,508 | 10,245 | 9,749 | 10,784 | 10,016 10,725 | 13,306 | 11,326 | 13,432 | 10,386 | 11,966 14,091 |.14,614 | 16,738 | 11,998 | 12,692 | 12,379 | 12,885 | 11,987 
186 201 186 185 169 186.1 | 2025 | 178.3] 194.9] 154.3 | 170.7 190.9 | 182.0 | 209.2} 170.3} 156.6] 159.7 | 159.6] 161.5 
9,422 | 10,339 | 10,768 | 10,674 10,002 11,234 | 13,540 | 11,441 | 13,817 | 10,513 | 12,075 14,104 14,562 | 16,108 12,988 | 12,941 | 11,907 | 11,640 | 12,443 
3,687 | 3,604 | 4,080) 4,187] 3,981 | 4 4,909} 4,985 | 4,539) 6,241 | 4,799) 4,705 5,786 5,885 | 6,009 7,277 | 7,668 | 7,708) 6,223) 6,760 
6,168 | 6,807 | 6,870 ais] 6,234 | 6,763 | 8,506 | 7,573) 8,574) 6,389) 7,781 8,801 | 8,915 | 8,545 | 6,204 | 5,739 | 4,476] 5,606] 6,698 
10,995 | 10,171 | 10,657 | 10,876 | 10,083 12,166 | 12,611 | 12,112 | 13,157 | 11,754 | 12,064 14,715 14,541 13,834 | 14,813 | 13,906 | 12,282 | 10,600 | 12,735 
2,180 712} 1,113 1,018 709 1,899 | “1,138 | 1,694) 1,307} 1,677] 1,349 | 2,008 2,596 | 3,181 | 4,702 | 2,812) 3,088 4,778 | 4,691 
11,885 14,231 14,506 16,581 | 18,025 20,401 | 22,488 | 21,630 | 19,999 | 20,545 | 22,596 22,028 | 25,020 24,595 | 17,967 21,746 | 24,781 | 20,497 23,000 | 
1,675 2.162 2,649 | 3,000} 2,863 3,390 | 3,926 | 2,498) 2,953) 3,774] 3,082 3,688 4052 | 4.198 3,055 | 3,602 | 3,229] 2,937) 4,716 
‘is 1,277 1,297 1,324] 1,383 1,626 | 1,564] 1,664) 1,703) 1,619| 1,664 rr 789 | 1,822] 1,231 1,718 1,741 | 1,365] 1,761 
s.z00| ort | ase aor ame [ a | am | sr] aso] 1.307] 00 | o06 | 106s | ae | ome | ame] ose | 12 | 250] wo | a. 
13,773 | 13,416 14,415 | 14,478 14,310 16,435 | 16,999 | 16,281 | 17,164 | 16,189 | 16,750 19,544 | 19,858 | 18,747 | 20,344 | 18,925 | 17,100 | 15,689 | 17,555 
1899-00} 1900-01 | 1901-02 1902-03} 1903-04 | 1904-05] 1905-06 1906-07 | 1907-08} 1908-09} 1909-10} 1910-11 1912-13} 1913-14 | 1914-15) 1915-16] 1916-17 | 1917-18]1918-19! 1919-20 
.L STATISTICS IN THOUSANDS OF BALES OR THOUSANDS OF ACRES Copyright 1920 A. Norden & Co 
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Misleading Advertising 


({n attempt to deceive unwary readers 


b the use of the name, “Kelly Green 
field Rubber Compar as a play upon 


the name ¢ the nator known “Kelly 
merit eld Tire Compat is the subject 
ot a eo report he National Vig 
ilanee Com tee of the Associated Ad 
vertisil Clubs of the World, following 
in investigator 
he Ke Greenfield Rubber Com 
1 ! ocated nt »] Kast od Street, 
Chicago, | offered tires to the publi 
through the newspapers,” says the assoe 


lation The avertisil Vas obviously 
planned to parallel the claims ot the 
nationally recognized Kellv-Springetield 


mileage ad 


lire. iD emphas Airiv ii hich 


ustmet! DASIS A iM puneture-prool 
quatiti ot the tubes The fact that the 
Tires ere “TeCO! ited’ VAS subord n 
ated by means ol ording and small 
print.” 

The association points out the alleced 
misleading character of this practice bv 
detaiiing the ease ol 1 reader who was 
deceived bh thr mila in names and 
the deseription of the tires He answered 
the advertisement, ordered a set of tires 
and malied a ehe made out to the 
Kellv-Springtield Tire Company W hen 
the eaneelled cheek was returned it bore 


the endorsement ot the Kelly Greenfield 
Company The tires were delivered, after 
nearly two months of delay, and were 
found to be “reconstrueted” tires of sueh 
poor quantity that the retread eould he 
easily peeled away from the apparently 
rotten fabri Refund was demanded and 
refused 


the Ad 


“Green 


investigation 
that, 


claimed nN 


In reporting the 


vertising Assomation savs 


field, in 
right to the name 


firm, 
Kellv-Greenfield because 
had heen ealled “Kelly” 
This was the only expla 
for the imitation of the 
Tire Com 


member of the 


onee at least, he 
as a niekname 
nation offered 
name of the Kelly-Springfield 


pany 
Frank Hill Leaves Kenyon 

Franklin G. Hill for many _ vyears 
Eastern manager for the Republie Rub 
ber Company, but for the past few 
months KEastern sales manager for the C 
Kenyon Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has announced his retirement from the 
Kenvon Comprny, effective November ] 

Mr. Hill is one of the real veterans ol 
the tire industry, having been associated 
with the Diamond Rubber Company, also 
the Continental Coutchoue Company in 


Hill became identi 
Rubber Company 
until August 
vear. when he left them to join 
Compan, Mr. Hill makes 
now of his future 
some inter- 
in the near 


the early days Mr 
fied with the 
in 1907 and was witl 
l of 
the 


no announcement 


Republi 
them 
this 
Kenvon 
plans but will pobably have 
esting announcement to make 
future 
Fire at Gates Plant 
Fire of unknown origin which started 
on October 7 in a serap rubber heap at 
the Gates Rubber Company, Denver, 


Colo.. for a time menaced the benzol 
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storehouse, in which 35,000 gallons of 
this high explosive was stored. Only 
prompt action of the emergency fire 


prevented a very 


Besides the loss of 


the plant 


serious conflagration. 
rubber, the fenee surrounding 


fighters at 


the scTarD 

the north edge of the plant was also 
destroved According to John Grates, 
secretary ol the company, the loss is 


5.000. 





Nightsticks Ivory or Rubber? 


Two Belgians Want to Know. 


The West Forty 


seventh Street Station received a 


poliee of the 


ther recently ritte Kenalish 
from two men lhring wm Iniwerp, 
Relaiwm,. seeking informa about 
the niahtstick carnied by the Neu 
) or pol cemen 1 made? had heen 
made that at is either rubher or 
ivory, accordina t the etler. and 


ded to wrile to the po 


the men dee 


lice to ascertain the exact comnost 
tion of the club. The letter fe rs: 
1) peTnY, Re lnm, Cet, i. 1920. 
Dear Sirs In an araument we 
have made a het Perhans you 
mau heln us in the matter We 
should ] kee to know if hat the cluh 
of the New York nolicemen is made 
of—ivory or rubber. Hoping you 
will arant our favor, we are 
Yours f nly. 
M. FE. RUYSSEVELDT, 
FE. NELSSEN. 
{ll bets are off, the police say, as 
the nightst ck is newnher wory nor 
rubber. but locust u ood. 


fally we are willing to 


Ine de 


nliace “a het of our own that they 
hare heen used on trory. We are 
not sure about rubber. 











Ajax District Managers Meet 


Optimism—with a eapital “O”—was 
the outstanding feature of the annual 
meeting of district managers of Ajax 
Rubber Company, Ine., held reeent!v at 
the company’s general offices, 218-222 
West 57th Street. New York Crt 

Diseussinge 1921 prospects, Joseph C 
Weston. viee-president and genera! man 
aver, characte! zed the tire market as an 


ever-expandme one Expressions of en 


were voiced h every one ot the 
men in New York from all parts 
ot the United States. 

Horace De Lisser, Ajax 
and Mr. Weston, as well as the assembled 
field executives, prophesy an exceptional- 
lv good vear for the manufacturer who 
makes good tires, and for the dealer who 
sells them. 


rThHustAsm 


vhno are 


president of 


Miller Branch in Kansas City 


The Miller Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, will place a distributing branch in 
Kansas City, Mo., November 1. The 
company closed a five year lease by 
which it is aequiring a four story and 
basement building eontaining twenty-five 
thousand square feet of floor space at 
Union avenue and Hickory street. 
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To Build Ideal Highway 


The appointment of a committee of 
technical experts to decide on specifica- 
tions is the latest step in the movement 
to build on the Lineoln Highway an 
“ideal section” with funds provided by 
the United States Rubber Company. No 
announcement has yet been made of the 
exact spot where the ideal section will be 
built. With Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey all in active 
competition for the honor, this announce- 
ment is awaited with interest. It is stated 
authoritatively that a careful study of the 
situation has narrowed down the possi- 
bilities of point in Penn- 
svivania, one in Ohio and one in Western 
Indiana, 

The plan followed by the Board of 
Directors of the Lincoln Highway Assoe- 
lation in appointing their “Ideal Section” 
Technical Committee was, briefly, to have 
represented in the deliberations of the 
committee, every class of technician with 
an interest in the development of Ameri- 
ean Highways. These classes from which 
were selected the men to act upon the 
committee, comprise: The Highway En- 
gineering Department of the United 
States Government, the Engineering and 
Motor Transport .Corps of the Army, the 
State Highway Department officials and 
engineers, country highway officials and 
engineers, professors of highway engin- 
eering, truck interests, 
automotive engineers and the great class 
of American tourists. 


location to a 


transportation 


Allen Tire Soon on Market 


Announcement has been made by the 
Allen Tire & Rubber Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., to the effect that the firm 
expects to be in production during No 
vember. Wilmer Dunbar, president and 
production manager of the company is 
a man of thirty-five years experience in 
the rubber business and is ably assisted 
bv J. T. Leathers, treasurer, and Thomas 
Johnson, secretary. Eighty-seven differ 
interested in this 
company and these have had from thre 
to thirty years experience in the rubber 
industry. 


ent men are finaneially 


Pigment Prices Increase on Coast 


Increased freicht rates and _ higher 
handling eharves have compelled the 
Mineral Point Zine Company to advance 


its Los Angeles and San Franeciseo war 
house prices tor less ecarload lots of zine 
oxide, albalith and lithopone ene-half 

eent per pound. The change was effective 
October 15. This 
inereases the price differential from 
and per pound 
above carload barrel price at shipper’s 
works. 


action automatieall 
on 
eents 


one-half to two 


Interlocking to Buy Factory 


Plans are under way for the Inter- 
locking Cord Tire & Belting Co. to pur- 
chase another rubber factory at Astabula, 
officials of the company said recently. 

Stockholders have voted an increase in 
capitalization from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 
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News from the Rubber Metropolis 


Swinehart in the Mechanical Field—Rutherford Twenty Years with Good- 


rich—Reduction in Tire Prices--Flanagan with Rotary Tire— 
Conditions in Akron Improve—Miller Sales Increase 


Swinehart in Mechanical Field 


Although directors of the 
fire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., have de- 
erred payment of dividend on _ the 
mmon stock, they have declared the 
egular quarterly dividend on the pre- 
erred which is payable December 15. 
(his action was taken the company 
might conserve its resources at this time 
when collections are reported slow and 
demands upon the company heavy. 

In his letter to 
F. Walsh says: 


so 


stockholders Thomas 

“In common with other manufacturers 
the company finds business in pneumatie 
tires curtailed but demand for solid tires 
continues good. The company will soon 
place upon the market one or two mech- 
anical lines which should stabilize the 
business, 

“The company in the past when it has 
been found necesary to defer dividends 
upon the common stock, reimbursed 
stockolders at a later date, and it is ex- 
pected when easier money conditions 
obtain and business again becomes nor- 
mal that the same policy will be pursued. 

“Swinehart is not committed under 
contract for rubber, fabric or other ma- 
terial at high prices, but is buying its 
requirements at the present abnormally 
low prices. We do not share in the pes- 
simism now often expressed, but 
look for a gradual resumption in the de- 
mand for tires and the return of normal 
conditions in the rubber trade.” 


sO 


Rutherford Twenty Years at Goodrich 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-president in 
charge of of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, is one of the youngest 
officials in the automotive industry and 
at the same time one of the oldest in point 
of service. As proot of his extended 
work in the industrv, Mr. Rutherford now 
proudly wears a Goodrich twenty-vear 
service pin. He completed his twentieth 
vear this fall and initiated into the 
Goodrich Twenty-Year-Service-Order with 
thirty-eight other “new” twenty-year vet- 


sales 


was 


erans, 

Mr. Rutherford worked up to his 
present position from the ranks, winning 
each promotion through sheer abilitv. He 
entered the employ of the Goodrich in 
1900 in a minor position in the sales de- 
partment. Later he was sent to Detroit 
to look after the company’s interest in 
that city, and a vear later was promoted 
to the nosition of manager of the com- 
panv’s Denver branch. 

From the west, Mr. Rutherford 
called back to the central states and sent 
to Buffalo where he had charge of the 
ecomnany’s affairs for eight vears. In 
1910 he was transferred to the home office 
at Akron where he was made assistant to 


Vice-President H. E. Raymond. By 


‘was 





Swinehart 


successive steps he advanced from that 
position to vice-president in charge of 


sales. 


Despite this long service record, Mr. 
young 


is still a man. He 


Rutherford 

















W. O. RuTHERFORD 


registered in the last draft during the war 
and still on the “near-side” of the 
fifty year mark. 


is 


Reduction in Tire Prices 


The long expected break in tire prices 
has come at last. Announcement has 
been made by a number of tire companies, 
large and small throughout the country 


of reductions the greater number of 
which were effective on or about Novem- 
ber Ist. Among the firms which have 


announced reductions are: United States 
Tire Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


(Reduetions to dealers), Standard Tire 
Co., Dixie Rubber Co., Iowa Cord Tire 
Co., Progressive Tire & Supply Co., Me- 
Crearv Tire & Rubber Co., Rotarv Tire 


& Rubber Co., Delion Tire & Rubber Co.., 
Master Tire & Rubber Co., Lion Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

A number of letters have been received 
from tire throughout the 
eountrv stating that they would maintain 
the prices which went into effect follow- 
ing the general advanee last spring. 


companies 


Flanagan With Rotary Tire 


J. D. Flanagan, formerly in charee of 
the development of tires, tubes and ac- 
eessories of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Comnany has resigned to accent the 
nosition as superintendent of The Rotary 
Tire & Rubher Company at Zanesville, 
Oh‘o, sneceeding William Sherbondy, who 
has resigned. 
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Conditions in Akron Improve 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 


Outward signs in Akron point to a 
picking up in activity at the rubber fac- 
tories both in the city and the small towns 
in the Akron district. Manufactured 
stocks of automobile tires have been 
greatly depleted since the slowing up of 


production started several months ago, 
and now some companies are finding 


themselves out of certain sizes. Workmen 
have been put back at their old places 
to make these sizes. There is, however, 
no indication that surplus stocks are 
being built up. Tires are being manu- 
factured only when orders have been 
received or inquiry has been made for 
certain sizes. 

Rumors of resumption in activity in 
the rubber factories are as numerous in 
Akron now as they were when the slowing 
down was started. At that time the ru- 
mors greatly exaggerated real conditions. 
The same thing is true now. Every time a 
man is hired, rumor has it that hundreds 
are returning to a certain shop. If a de- 
partment is reopened, rumor has it that 
thousands are returning to their old 
places and so on down the line. 

There is no doubt, however, but that 
the Akron rubber companies are rounding 
out the greatest years in the history of 
the rubber industry. Business records 
made this vear, it is believed, will be hard 
to equal. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. closed 
its fiseal year October 31 and announce- 
ment from’ the company offices showed 
sales for the twelve months ending on 
that date were in exeess of $205,000,000 
as compared with $167,000,000 last year. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. re- 
ports sales for its fiseal year ending 
November 1 as between $105,000,000 and 
$108,000,000 as compared to $91,000,000 
last vear and $75,000,000 the year before. 


Miller Sales Increase 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 

The Miller Rubber Co. does not close 
its fiseal year until December 31, but 
announces that sales up to November 1 
were $27,440,743 as compared to $27.- 


116.588 during the entire vear of 1919. 
Aggregate sales for the entire vear of 
1920 should reach the $31,000,000 mark 


at the Miller Rubber Co., according to 
estimates made by officials of that com- 
pany. 

No estimates of the total sales for the 
vear has been announced by officials of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., but it is 
said that the business of that company 
for the first ten months of the present 
vear were in excess of last year’s record 
business of $143,000,000. 


L. L. King Returns from Europe 


Snecial Akron Correspondence ) 


Lucien L. King, advertising manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
returned from a five-months business trip 
to Eurone during which he made a sur- 
vev of business conditions in the coun- 
tries where the Goodyear has an export 
trade. 
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National Safety Council Meets 


of 


Members 


Organization Discuss 


Problems and Elect Officers at 


Milwaukee, Wis., September 27-October 1—Rubber Section 
Holds Interesting Three Day Session 


Ilundreds of shops, factories and in- 
dustrial plants of all sorts, hitherto lack- 
ing interest in safeguarding their workers, 
will be organized for safety for the first 


time—hundreds more which had already 
instituted safety work will see great 
improvements within the next year 

thousands of lives will be saved thou- 
sands of emppling accidents will be 
prevented and an immeasurable amount 


millions of 
industrial 


of human suffering averted 

ll be conserved, and 
will be inereased vitally, 

reflected in a marked 


and consequent general 


dollars 

production 
which will be re- 
duction of 


benefit to the people of the 


pt ices 
country as a 


whole—all these things ars predicted by 
officials ol the Nationa parety Couneil 
as the probable results of the Ninth 


held at Mil 
to October 1. 


Annual Safety Congress 


waukee, Wis., 


sept mber 27 


In every way, it was generally agreed 
this was the greatest congress in the 
history of the satety movement in the 
numbers who attended and the diversity 


of interests they represented, in the spirit 
of hunmanization whiel prevailed 
through all the sections of the convention, 
in enthusiasm, and in actual accomplish- 
during the 


ments for the cause of safety 


five day 3” sessions 


From the opening session until the 
close of the week one big fact was con- 
stantly impressing itself upon the minds 
of the men who fathered the movement 
in Milwaukee eight years ago and who 


have attended each of the annual con 
gresses since then, and that was—to quote 
C. W. Price, manager of the 


Council—“The conviction on the part of 


reneral 


delegates that safety, as a permanent 
national movement, had arrived; that 
from now on the work of the National 


Safety Council will assume such propor- 
tions that no longer will it be a question 
of how to open the doors, but rather that 
of deciding which the many open 
doors to enter.” 
More than 3100 
which means that at 
attended the regular 


Congress. 


of 


registered, 
that number 
sessions the 


persons 
least 
ol 


So much for general attendance. Ap- 
proximately every sectional chairman, 
also, reported not only larger attendance 
than at any but a 
greater interest, and it was characteristic 
of the sectional meetings this year that at 
least one speaker in each section was a 
man of national prominence and that 
these men did not run off after delivering 
their talks, but stayed through the meet- 
ing and participated in the discussion. 
This was true of such men as Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of Railway Age and pres- 
ident of the Associated Business Papers 
who spoke for the Steam Railroad Section, 
of James Newton Gunn, vice president of 
the United States Rubber Company, and 
president and general manager of the 
United States Tire Company who spoke 


earlier Congress, 


before the Rubber Section, of Dr. Otto 
Geier, president of the American Assoc- 
iation of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons and the other noted industrial 
physicians who addressed the joint meet- 
ing of the Health Service Section of the 
Council and the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons. 

The pace for the convention was 
by a great mass meeting held Monday, 
the opening day—the first of this char- 
acter to be conducted at a safety congress 

whieh was unusually successful not 
only because of the large attendance of 
Milwaukee citizens but because of the 
high pitch of enthusiasm and _ interest 


awakened bv such. talented speakers as 


set 


Mareus A. Dow, general safety agent of 
the New York Central Lines and Dr. 
Franklin C. Wells, Medical Director of 


the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

More than 800 men and a few women, 
alhengaged in safety work, were on hand 
at the round table meeting Tuesday morn- 
ing, and dozens of most valuable sugges- 
tions were made in the free for all 
diseussion on “New Ways of Keeping Up 
Interest in Safety.” 

Many more plants this year sent sup- 
erintendents and foremen to the Congress 
in addition to their safety experts than 
ever before. 

More safety moving 
shown than ever before. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Charles P. Tolman, 
president; Mr. Tolman is Chief Engineer 
of the National Lead Company, New 
York City; First Vice President, W. H. 
Cameron, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau; New 
York City; Seeond Vice-President, L. A. 
DeBlois, Manager of Safety Section, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Third Vice-President, W. E. Worth, 
Assistant Manager, Industrial Relations 
Department, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, Tll.; Fourth Vice- 
President, John A. Oartel, Safety En- 
gineer, Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The following officers of the staff at 
the National Headquarters in Chicago 
were re-elected: C. W. Price, general 
manager; Sidney J. Williams, secretary; 
W. H. Frater, treasurer and R. T. Solen- 
sten, assistant secretary. 


pictures were 


Ajax Promotes Van Riper 


Announcement has just been made in 
New York of the appointment of L. M. 
Van Riper as western sales manager of 
the Ajax Rubber company, Inc., with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Van Riper is widely known in the 
Chieago territory, having served as dis- 
trict manager in Chicago for the United 
States Tire company. For a considerable 
time past he has been district manager 
in Detroit for Ajax. 
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The Rubber Situation in England 


“These are construction days for every- 
thing pertaining to rubber in the British 
Empire,” reads a London dispatch to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

“It is estimated that the 1920 world’s 
production of rubber will be 400,000 tons 
and the most liberal consumption figures 
are put at 350,000 tons, leaving a surplus 
of 50,000 tons which, according to those 
in the trade, will grow considerably in 
1920 unless drastic plans for reduction 
of output are put into effect. 

“The Rubber Growers’ Association is 
receiving a satisfactory response to its 
pleas for a twenty per cent reduction in 
output, about eighty per cent of the 
English and Dutch companies having ap- 
proved of the scheme. In 1918, when the 
same voluntary plan was put into effect 
output was curtailed 35,000 tons, and it 
is hoped that next year it will bring 
about a reduction in output of approx- 
imately 100,000 tons. 

“The British rubber industry actually 


represents capital of some 400,000,000 
pounds, of which somewhat less than 
one-quarter is invested in plantations. 


Ilowever, with plantation quotations now 
at one shilling and five penée a pound 
against twelve shillings and nine pence in 
the haleyon days ten years ago when the 
great rubber boom attracted the whole 
British speculative and investing world, 
it is not surprising that one big rubber 
financier said it would be hard to get 
money for new plantations under ten per 
cent. 

With the eurrent price of one shilling 
and five pence, which means an average 
of probably less than one shilling and 
three pence for the entire crop, a few 
companies can make a profit while a 
great many will show deficits. The 
United States consumes approximately 
seventy-five per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction. Not only have American man- 
ufacturers cut down their takings of 
rubber but there have been important 
resales to Great Britain so, as one raw 
rubber dealer puts it, ‘with our shelves 
well stocked and seventy-five per cent of 
our customers not only refusing to buy 


but returning goods the outlook ean 
hardly be termed rosy.’ 
“There is a clamor growing in raw 


rubber cireles that British manufacturers 
wake up and compete with the U. S. A. in 
the matter of rubber goods. One expert 
points out that while the United States 
with 100,000,000 people consumes sev- 
enty-five per cent of the world’s rubber 
output, the United Kingdom with 50,- 
000,000 population consumes somewhat 
less than ten per cent. He offers April, 
1920, statistics to show that exports of 
rubber boots and shoes from the U. S. A. 
were 770,195 pairs, against 80,628 from 
the United Kingdom, and that in that 
month the former country exported 
1,000,000 pounds worth of tires against 
shipments of 552,000 pounds from the 
latter. Thus England realizes that she 
must turn to more extensive rubber man- 
ufacturing, not only to compete with the 
States in that line, but in order to protect 
her tremendous investments in plan- 
tations.” 


in 


od 
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News from the Industry at Large 


Prudential Buys 


Great Republic—Dunlop Tire 


Plant Progresses— 


Climax Buys Factory—Marks with van der Linde— 
Ardmore Factory Resumes 


Prudential Buys Great Republic 


The Great Republic Tire & Rubber 
Manufacturing company of McAlester, 
Okla., has been sold to the Prudential 
Tire and Rubber company, a Delaware 
corporation, operating three tire and 
rubber plants at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
Sycamore, Wis., and Springfield, Ill. The 
sale is said to involve $327,000. 

The McAlester plant is expected to 
resume operations at once, following a 
suspension of several months. The new 
company is headed by Fred A. Sieberling 
who is connected with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. The deal has been 
in progress for several weeks and began 
with a view of consolidating the Great 
Republic Company with the Prudential 
company. A change transpired later and 
the plant was sold outright, the propo- 
sition being ratified by the stockholders. 


Dunlop Plant Progresses 


The accompanying picture of one of 
the units of the new Dunlop plant at 
Buffalo gives a very good idea of the type 
of construction adopted. It also gives 
an exceptionally good general view of the 
buildings, and indicates the rapidity with 
which the plant has been erected as well 
as the very large amount of ground 
covered—approximately thirty-five acres. 

Exceptions to the single story plan are 
the large reinforced concrete warehouse 
of four stories and the washing and 
mixing shop, which has to provide for 
storage of materials—inasmuch as after 
mixing rubber, it has to age for a certain 
leneth of time before going on for further 
operations. The fabrication units, how- 
ever, are all of the single story monitor 
type, although this is not in accordance 
with previous practice in the tire industry. 

The reasons for this departure on the 
part of Dunlop were several : 

In the first place, the monitor type 
of building gives additional advantages 
in the way of lighting and ventilation. 
Floor space is all useful floor space, and 
as compared with multi-floor buildings, 
no arrangements have to be made for 
stairways, elevators, hoists, ete. 

With single floor construction it is 
much easier to adhere to a definite se- 
quence of operation and enable a product 
to pass from one end of the plant where 
it is received as raw material to the op- 
posite and where it is finished and ready 
for shipment. 

Furthermore, it obviates the necessity 
of putting heavy plant machinery on the 
ground floor of the building and trans- 
porting products to other floors which 
may not be in the most efficient line of 
operation. 

The fact that in each building every 
process is in direct view of the process 
immediately following or preceding it, has 
a very pronounced effect on simplifying 
and lessening the amount of labor invol- 


ved, in proportion to the output of the 
product. 

Doubtless, the combination of the long 
experience and the recognized ability of 
the English Company with the knowledge 
and ability of the operating officials, 
who have all been trained in the American 
tire industry, will produce other inter- 
esting departures from the established 
practice of either country. In the matter 
of one story against multi-story building, 
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Marks with van der Linde 


Announcement has been made that 
Arthur H. Marks is again taking an ac- 
tive personal interest in rubber manufac- 
turing. Mr. Marks has acquired a large 
interest in van der Linde Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, and, be- 
sides being onthe directorate is vice- 
president of the company. 

The van der Linde Rubber Company 
has made a wonderful record. Starting 
manutacturing in 1917, the organization 
has developed into one of the most prom- 
inent Canadian companies, manufactur- 
ing various lines of goods but more par- 
ticularly the V. D. L. line of tires which 
are the highest-priced made in Canada. 

The V. D. L. radio cord made its first 








Construction WorK ON DuNntop Factory, BurraLo, N. Y. 


there is a precedent in the latest and 
modern plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., which is in actual 
operation at Fort Dunlop near Birming- 
ham, England. 


Climax Buys Plant 


The Climax Rubber Co., which had 
proposed to establish a manufacturing 
plant in Columbus for the Climax Com- 
pression Inner Tube, has abandoned the 
project, due to building conditions, and 
has purchased the plant of the K. & W. 
Rubber Co., in Delaware and will take 
immediate possession. 

It is not the intention of the Chmax 
company to immediately devote the plant 
to the manufacture of the Climax Com- 
pression Tube. The Maxotires, inner- 
tubes arid patches which have been 
manufactured at Delaware for two years 
will be a product, the Kirehbaum brothers 
having retained a large interest in the 
concern. The plant of the Climax com- 
pany, for several years in operation at 
Huntington, W .Va., will be dismantled 
and the equipment transferred to the 
Delaware plant. 


appearance on the market in 1919, the 30 
x 34% and 31 x 4 elincher radio cord being 
the original light-car cord made in 
Canada. 

Ths company’s export business has 
been developed until, now, V. D. L. tires 
are sold in nearly every country where 
there are automobiles. 

The factory manager of the van der 
Linde Rubber Company, Victor van der 
Linde, was, until his resigning at the end 
of 1918, associated with the B. F. Good- 
rich Company as development manager. 


Ardmore Factory Resumes 


The management of the Ardmore 
Akron Rubber Tire company announces 
that it will resume operations at its plant 
in Ardmore, Okla., within a short time. 
The company had all machinery installed 
and was ready to resume operation when 
water conditions in Ardmore caused a 
temporary postponement. 





Rubber Broker Moves 


Announcement is made by Wallace L. 
Gough, erude rubber broker, that he is 
now located at 12 State St., New York 
City, his former address being 16 Ex- 
change Place. , 









Niagara Falls Power for Dunlop 

The stupendous ob being performed 
by the 1 mn eat dro-cleetri 
plant, at Niag I . iven new 
empl Ss evel t e anothe reat indus 
trial enterprise is harnessed to 

One ot the atest is the pliant ol the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
America, a fifteen million dollar factory 
located a mile north ¢ Butfalo, N. Y 
The manutacture of tires requires a great 
deal ol power, nm any case and this 
particular company will soon be one of 
the largest in the field, with a production 
capacity, which will compare favorably 
with that of the othe arge manutac 
turers of the industry. The factory units 
cover thirty-five acres of actual floor 
space. A part of the power will come 
from Niagara Falls direct, the balane 
being furnished by the steam plant of the 
Buffalo General Electric Company 


The initial installation at the Dunlop 
plant will require a total of 253 electri 
motors in all sizes, having an ageregats 


rating of 16,500 horse power In addition 


there are 15 motor renerator sets with 

total capacity ol 1260-horsepower, and 
nine svnehronous Col erters ot total 
capacity of 990 ky Most of these will 
be constant speed alternating current 
motors, among them he twelve 500 
horsepows r svnehronous motors adr ving 
lines of masticating and mix ng mills and 


eighteen 250-horsepower synchronous 


motors driving warming mills The var 
dy 
eurrent which is supplied from synchro 
] 


iable speed motors are ven by direct 


nous converters located in the distributing 
ot eight, the 
The largest of the direct current 


stations, which there are in 


factory. 


motors are of 100-horsepower and 60 
horsepower, driving rubber strip and 
tread calenders respectively. The current 
comes to the plant at a tension of 
12,000 volts and is received at a central 
sub-station of two stories. 85 x 110 feet 
in extent of ground plan, where it is 


reduced by the transformers to 2300 volts 


and then distributed through an under 
ground cable svstem through seven sub 
stations, each of which is 17 x 72 feet in 
extent and two stories high. Where al 
ernating current 1s used, of course. there 


s merely a reduction of voltage through 
additional transform rs, but in some of 
the substations there ‘ hye eonverters 
to make the chanee to direct eurrent 

In addition There r hy ery 
honse 1 ] feet wit t oO stores ma 
and fh mez nen Hoot nad one-ste 
pump ng statior Th | OF 

Eleetrie power used to drive the a 
compressors rns the eompressed 
a'r in the nlants vel] the pumps 
whieh supply water hot) ron = #i 
verons nroeesses and fe fire etre 
In addition. eleet ric Dower Ss reed ry Tie 
oneration ot macneto clutehes and 
brakes with which all the laree lines of 
mills and rolls are @§ uipped is A satet 
first feature 

Eleetricitv further is responsible for 
the modern electric fire alarn svstem 
telephone svstem., and antomatie  eall 
svstem by which superintendents and 
foremen can he located anvwhere in the 


plant at any time. At the present time 
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the complete electrical system has not 
been entirely installed, but will be in 
place and in operation before the first 
ot the year. Sub-stations are already 
under construction and the conduit or 
subway for the wiring is __ practically 


complete 


Surplus Stock of Crude Rubber 


recently 


Manu- 


The following bulletin 
the Mid-West 


Association 


was 
issued by Rubber 
tacturers’ 

Ocrosper 25, 1920 
To Members: 

We are indebted to the 
ot New York for 
significant comments on 
future stocks (estimated ) 
ber in this country: 

“Tn with recently 
published as to the production and con- 
rubber a number of 


Trade 
the following 
present and 
of erude rub- 


News 


Service 


connection views 


sumption ol crude 
opinions have been given by the factors 
in the New York market. While these are 


for the most part of a bearish nature, 
there are but few conflicting opinions, 
since most of the statements are based 
upon imports and consumption for a 
known period, viz. the past nine months 
of this vear. 

“According to the estimate of one 


dealer there were 65.000 tons of rubber 
in store in the United States on January 
1, 1920, and arrivals for the nine months 
ending September 30, 1920, amounted to 
192,000 tons, into this market 


for the entire period a total of 257,000 


bringing 


tons of erude rubber. 
“Consumption tor the same period 
amounted to 165,000 — tons, estimating 


15,000 tons for January up to 30,000 for 
May when manufacturing was practically 
at its peak, and receding from that time. 

“If this to be 
surplus would be shown as of 


estimate is accepted, a 


October 1, 


1920, of 92,000 tons, and on the present 
limited seale of manufacture, even with 
decreased imports. there would’ be an 


accumulation of rubber in this country at 


the end of the vear in exeess of 100,000 
mth , 

“Recent neures trom the Rubber 
Growers Associat London show a 
surplus as of August 31, 1920 nti 
to 33.200 tor nad it est'mated that 
thi« mount bac the eng a the vear 

‘ SO.000 — te Sur s stocks 

now! d of 
rie en ! - { . lava 

. 2 < total es 

d surplus of « r 2OO.000 tons.” 

It to het ‘ evard to the above 
est ‘ ho \ that not all of this 

' } T ‘ { rye 

iritle ! ~ ! ‘ 
New Ya ! I : ‘ es ven 
represent not or stocks | adn war» 
nouses but also those n the hands of 
manutacturers 

It is estimated that 30,000 tons is 
actually on spot at the present time in 
New York, but of this amount consider 
able is already sold. It is difficult to 
estimate the amount actually available 


for trading purposes. 
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Depression in Amsterdam Market 


The following report on the condition 
of the rubber market in Amsterdam was 
recently published in the Journal of 
Commeree, New York: The usual de- 
pression in the rubber market at Amster- 
dam is due to the low prices and the 
consequent lack of desire on the part of 
the sellers to accept offers, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from Consul Frank W. Mahin at Amster- 
dam. The low prices are attributed to 
the reduced demand, especially from the 
United States. Consul Mahin states this 
condition was illustrated in the last sale 
in Amsterdam, where the absence of 
American buyers was conspicuous. Most 
of the sales went to Germany, but they 
were not many. Of about 1,500,000 
pounds offered only about 300,000 were 
sold. This small sale, however, was not 
so much due to lack of bids as that the 
bids were too low to satisfy the sellers, 
many of whom preferred to hold their 
goods till prices advanced. 

The highest price paid at the sale was 
37e for 1.1 pounds for hevea standard 
smoked sheets of the Majang estates, and 
the lowest price 26¢ for hevea crepe, IV 
and V dark gray. It is reported that the 
Directorate of the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation in London has unanimously 
agreed upon an immediate decrease of 
25 per cent in the normal monthly pro- 
duction of rubber on each plantation on 
account of the prevailing low prices. 


Graf Goes to Seattle 

Robert E. Graf, formerly 
manager of the Phoenix, Ariz., branch of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
has been assigned to the Seattle branch 
and arrived there from the Los Angeles 
factory where he has been on duty for 
the last six months. 

Mr. Graf has been with the Goodyear 
organization for nearly four years. He 
was in the service for seventeen months, 
serving with the American Expeditionary 
Forees in France. He decorated 
twice and received two citations. He was 
with the American Ambulance Corps at- 
tached to the French Army. 


service 


was 


Gordon Branch in Mexico 


Louis Goetting will be away for 
several weeks on a trip to old Mexico 
and Cuba in the interests of the Gordon 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Goetting is to establish a 
branch in Mexico C for The Gordon 
Tire & Rubber Company export depart- 
of which he is the general export 
manager. He will Vera Cruz 
and Cuba remaining there for some time 
to give personally the onee over to their 


vomng 


ity 


ment, 


return via 


inereasing business in the Island. 


Carlton With Union Chemical 


A. S. Carlton, for many vears connected 
with Seaver & Company, of Boston, Mass., 


will join the Union Chemical Company. 


27 Haymarket Square, Boston, on No- 


vember Ist., as vice-pres'dent of the eom- 
pany. Mr. Carlton is considered an ex- 
pert on carbon, lamp and bone blacks. 














Manutactured 


New York, NOVEMBER 5, 1920 
Softness is in evidence in many lines 
ot manutactured rubber goods, and man- 
ufacturers are still holding to their policy 
fact of a 


of restricted output in the 
declining market. Demand has shown 
but little improvement since the closing 


days ot October, and business is still 
being conducted on a hand to mouth basis, 
with distributors taking stocks only as 


actually needed. 


In the tire industry, 
predict that the present reduced output 
will make for an actual shortage in the 
spring. Stocks of tires in the hands of 
dealers are’ estimated at about 6,000,000 
tires. If every car and truck in 
the country were to buy just one tire, the 
supply would thus be unequal to the de- 
mand. In other lines of manufactured 
goods, supplies available for immediate 


manutacturers 


owner 


use have showed a proportionate falling 
off. 


on part of the 


is still in evi- 


Selling pressure the 
smaller tire manufacturers 
dence, but the pressure not as heavy 
as it was a short time ago. Most of the 
smaller producers have already cleared 
their stocks of tires made from high cost 
materials, and their present output is 
being made from lower priced raw ma- 
terials, purchased since the recent sharp 
price declines. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


Some improvement the situation, 
both as to production and finance, is re- 
Output the part the big 
Akron is being gradually 


1S 


in 


ported. on ot 


companies in 
restored, but the plants are still running 
at about from 10 to 55 per cent of capa- 
With production curtailed to this 
degree, and unsold stocks being gradually 
reduced, the next year 
believed to be brighter. 


city. 


outlook for is 

Effective November 1, two of the larg- 
est tire manufaturing companies in the 
country have reduced their prices on all 
pnenmatie and solid tires to dealers and 
One company’s redue- 


service stations 


tions do not take in inner tubes. The 
other company has redueed_ its prices 
from 1214 per cent on Ford sizes of 


fabrie tires to 10 per cent on the larger 
sizes of and smaller redue- 
tions on cord tires. Solid tires are low- 
ered 10 per cent, and tubes 15 per cent. 


fabrie tires, 


Buying of automobile tires by con- 
sumers continues to be slow, but dealers 
are looking for a better market next 
spring. Stocks in the hands of distribu- 
tors are not large at present time, when 
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Rubber Goods 


the number of automobiles in the country 
is considered, it is believed that the many 
buyers who have been keeping out of the 
market will have to come in 
next spring for both spares and regulars. 
MECHANICAL GOODS 

Manufacturers of belting are keeping 
production down bare minimum 
while prices for raw materials continue 
to fluctuate. Cotton ducks are down to 
a much but manufacturers 
do not vet that the end in 
sight, and are holding off trom making 
any large purchases in the market until 
prices appear to have reached a_ stable 
basis. manufactured mechani- 
cals are expected to undergo a thorough 


this season 


to a 


basis, 


lower 


believe is 


Prices on 


revision when this oceurs. 


Buying of airbrake hose for aceount 
of the railroads contiues slow, _ but 
manufacturers believe that large orders 


have been made up and will be given to 
the trade as soon as price fluctuations 
cease and the market settles down to a 
basis more nearly approaching normal 


conditions. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Rubber heel manufacturers are still 
doing a brisk business, especially on the 


eo 


more popular lines, which are moving out 
steadily. While the shoe manufacturing 
trade is not taking its customary supplies, 
owing to the slow market for new shoes, 
the volume of business coming in from 
the repair shops is sufficient to take care 
present output of heels. The 
of rubber and composition soles also con- 
tinue fair, despite recent price reductions 
on sole leather. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Manufacturers of druggists’ sundries 
are doing a good business, and conditions 
in this branch of the industry are more 
favorable than in other sections of the 
manufactured rubber field. 

A good demand for rubber toys is re- 
ported as the holiday season approaches 
and manufacturers are busy on_ their 
new holiday lines. The American toy 
industry is expanding rapidly, and thus 
another use for rubber is being found. 

The demand for lower prices on rubber 
coats and clothing is getting more insis- 
tent, and sales are slower than normal for 
this season of the vear. Stores handling 
the real army-released goods are doing a 
steady business, while those handling 
“fake” army supplies are also making 
good sales ot cheap rubber coats whieh 
they pass out as army stocks. All of 
this is hurt'ng the business of the legiti- 
mate manutacturers, 


ol sales 


Cottons, Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, NOVEMBER 5, 1920 

Harvesting the new crop pro- 
gressing steadily, and approximately fifty 
per cent of the 1920 vield is reported to 
be in already. in the cotton 
market are making a concerted action to 
put as much of the new erop as possible 
into warehouse, to be held there until the 
market higher levels. Mueh 
the new crop is being put away in the 
seed, the factors holding the eotton. from 
the gins. Southern bankers are beginn'ng 
to come to the aid of the cotton men to 
some extent, and are loaning them money 
upon which to bale and store their cotton. 

Mill interests are watching the situa- 
tion with much interest, but are not 
showing much coneern over the holding 
movement. Numbers of the mills in the 
New England textile distriets have closed 
down, and the textile men are perfectly 
eontent for the time being to allow the 
farmers to earry the cotton. 


ol is 


. 
Factors 


reaches of 


Prices on nearby deliveries are held 
about steady, but the market for futures 
is weaker, owing to the uneertain out- 
look in the textile industry. Closing 


prices on the New York Cotton Exchange 
yesterday were: 
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Hich Low Close 
Nov 20.25 nom 
Dec 21.10 29.65 20.65 @ 29.66 
Jan 20.65 20.18 20.18 @ 29.20 
Feb 1) me ’ 
March 20.42 29.02 20.92 @ 20.05 
April io nom 
May 20.29 19.72 19.72 @ 19.73 
Tune 19.52 nom 
July. . . 19.72 19.33 19.35 nom 
Ang 19.20 nom 
Sept 19.40 19.00 19.9 nom 
Oct l ; 18.75 18.50 bid 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Growers are renorted to be refusing 


to sell at present bid prices, and activity 
in the Egyptian staple is being greatly 
Conditions the new 
unchanged, but it is yet 
for any safe predictions as to 
the probable size of the crop to be made. 
New England buvers not showing 
much interest in offerings of Egyptian 
cotton, and the price of 7014 to 834% 
cents per pound, depending upon grade, 
about rules the market. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 

This branch of the market is attracting 
but little attention. The new crop will 
be too small to figure prominently in the 
cotton industry, and a majority of the 
former spinners of Sea Island are now 
using other varieties of long staple cotton. 


eurtatled. affecting 


crop continue 


too early 


are 
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AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Growers in the Southwest are proceed- 
ing in their plans to hold off the market 
as much long-staple cotton as possible. 
Stocks are being put into warehouses to 
await a more favorable turn in market 
conditions, and the growers apparently 
have secured sufficient financial assistance 
to take care of their for the time 
being. This action is not yet troubling 
the spinners, who are following the plan 


needs 


of waiting until they come to the bridge 
before crossing it. Under present market 
conditions, there is comparatively little 


demand for long staple cotton grown in 
the arid region of the Southwest. 
TIRE FABRICS 
eontinue to keep 
and are booking 
whatever the 
Sellers 


prices openly, each 


Leading producers 
their 
business at 


prices withdrawn, 
“the market” 
price may be on date of sale. 
are not quoting an‘ 
price being determined by the individuals 
Resumption 


looked 


raw cotton 


concerned in the transaction 
market 


market for the 


ort open quotations 1s not 
for until the 
gets on a stable 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


are lower all along the line, and 


basis 


Prices 
demand is quiet for all varieties and sizes. 
Production has off considerably, 
and a part of the light 
business 1s being done by second hands. 
On a firm bid, it would in all probability 
be possible to shade some of the prices 
quoted below, were large quantities de- 
sired. The mills are labor 
situation, employes offering to work at 
20 per cent in wages, 
will keep their 
work them as 


fallen 


rood present 


solv ing the 


reduction of 15 to 
providing the millmen 
plants in operation, or 
much as possible. 


Chemicals 


New York; Novemsper 5, 1920 


With few price trend 
during the past fortnight has been down- 
ward. Market conditions favor the buyer 
in many instances, but in a few lines, 
where demand is holding up, or where 
producers are booked far ahead, there 
has been no off in quotations. 
Buying of the general line for the account 
of the rubber industry has been running 
behind normal for some time past, and 
buying for the automobile industry has 
also shown a sharp falling off during the 
Many of the chemicals 


exceptions, the 


easing 


past few months. 
and compounding materials used by these 
industries, however, are also used by the 
paint industry, and business in this line 
is just beginning to slacken. 

Production is falling off in many lines, 
however, and dealers in compounding 
materials and chemicals find it somewhat 
difficult to maintain prices under present 
market conditions. Producers of pig- 
ments are still keeping their division of 
the market firm, and demand appears to 
be keeping pace with production for these 
materials. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Export buying is not proving to be an 
important factor in the present market, 


THE RUBBER AGE 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 


Prices continue to tumble. Single 
filling ducks are down to 22 cents per 
yard, ecard basis; double filling 24 cents 
per yard; enameling ducks 50 to 55 cents 
per pound; shoe ducks 60 cents per 
pound; hose and belting ducks 50 cents 
per pound. Despite these price declines, 
however, buyers are still holding off the 
market, as is usual in a declining market. 

TIRE. FABRICS 


17% ounce Sea Island, combed, sq yd Nominal 
17% ounce Egyptian, combed a 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded fa 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded I 
17% ounce Peelers, combed a 
DUCKS 

Belting (pound basis) Ib 50 } 
Hose (pound basis) 50 1 
Enameling ‘ 
Shoe Ducks 
Single filling yd 29 
Double filling 24 

*Price varies accofding to width 

DRILLS 

neh ard ! l 

neh 2 ara l 
7 ch -yard l 
T-inch 3.50-yard ] 
S7-inch 3.95-yar l 

SHI r GS 

40-inch 2.35-yard yd N ‘ 
40-inch 2.50-yard l 
10-inch 2.85-yard I 14 
10-inch 3.15-yard l 
40-inch 3.60-yard l 13! 
10-inch 3.75-yard I 
10-inch 4.25-yard l 

Note In view of the unsettled conditions } 
vailing in the market at the present time, the 
prices quoted above are more or less nominal, and 


are not guaranteed 
BURLAPS 


(Carload Lots) 


ounce 40-inch 


7%-ounce 40-inch 6.25 
7%-ounce 45-inch 6.59 

8 ounce 40-inch 6.75 

8 4 -ounce 40-inch a 

10 ounce 36-inch i 

10 ounce 40-inch Nominal 

10 ounce 45-inch Nominal 
10%-ounce 40-inch 8.25 a 8 


And higher, according to width 


and Compounding Materials 


and the trade is not paying much atten- 
tion to this phase. Numerous cancella- 
tions of contracts calling for shipment of 
American chemicals and compounding 
materials abroad have hindered business 
in the export field to a considerable ex- 
tent. Supplies of foreign materials are 
coming in steadily, however, and short- 
ages in some lines of goods are being 
made up by foreign shipments here. 


LITHARGE 


Slackening of demand from the rubber 
industry has had little or no effect upon 
the litharge market, and producers are 
still assured of a demand _ sufficiently 
strong to take care of all of their current 
production. Demand for litharge is 
keeping ahead of production and produc- 
ers are still sold up ahead, being unable 
to take on any additional business at this 
Prices are firmly held. 


LITHOPONE 


New buying of lithopone continues 
light, but producers have on hand orders 
sufficient to take care of their production 
for the remainder of the year. Manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the 
present quiet market to enlarge their 
producing facilities. The spring demand 


time. 
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of 1921 is expected to be the heaviest on 
record, and makers are hoping for a 
chance to lay by some surplus stocks, so 
as to preclude any possibility of being 
caught short as they were this year. The 
output for 1920 is expected to reach a 
total of 125,000 tons. 
WHITING 

Many manufacturers are oversold on 
whiting, and are not in the market for 
new business. Importations are showing 
some improvement, and the arrival of 
foreign supplies is helping to overcome 
the shortage in the domestic market. 

BARYTES 

New business for barytes has shown a 
falling off during the past two weeks, 
and the incipient boom that got under 
way toward the latter half of October 
has petered out. Producers are taking 
advantage of the present lull in buying, 
and are cleaning up many of their back 
orders, with their 


business by 


hoping to eateh up 
1921 

ZINC OXIDE 
Producers thus far have sueccessfal 
basis, but 


he en 
in keeping prices on a hrm 
the volume of fallen off 
steadily with the withdrawal of the tire 
industry from the field. Stocks are 
steadily finding their way upon the re- 
sale market, but the volume thus offered 
has not vet become sufficiently large to 
cause any alarm to the producers. Ad- 
from primary markets _ indicate 
that business has fallen off considerably, 
but producers are doing a fair volume for 
prompt shipment. 
DRY COLORS 

Prices are being maintained on blacks 
in most quarters of the market, but a 
soft undertone is in evidence, and demand 
has fallen off considerably. A steady call 
for browns is reported, and the market 
is showing a firm undertone; imports 
steadily increasing. Trading in blues is 
routine in nature. Stocks of German 
blues have not met with much of a sale 
in domestic markets, and imports are 
falling off somewhat. Yellows are dis- 
playing a firm undercurrent, with a good 
routine business being done. Reds are 
showing an easier undertone. 

CRUDES 


Business in the market for benzol is 
picking up somewhat, and dealers are of 
the opinion that the market price has 
touched bottom. Prices are held steady 
at 34 to 38 cents per pound for the 90 
per cent, and 36 to 40 cents per pound 
for the pure. A routine export inquiry 
is noted. Pure xylol is quoted a little 
off at 42 to 45 cents per gallon, but the 
commercial is stronger at 35 to 38 cents. 
Toluol is dull and nominally unchanged. 
Solvent naptha holds at 33 to 35 cents 
per gallon under a quiet demand. Phenol 
holds at 12 to 15 cents per pound for 
U.S.P. 


business has 


vices 


INTERMEDIATES 


Weakness is reported in the aniline oil 
market, and prices are nominally held 
under a dull demand. Producers are said 
to be offering stocks at prices sharply 
under those quoted in the open market. 
Anthroquinone is dull, and quotations are 








ore” i i ee es 


Pid fy le 


® 


. $1.00. 
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very irregular, varying from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per pound. Price cutting is re- 
ported in all quarters of the market, and 
few inquirers withdraw from the market 
for lack of attractive offerings. Benzi- 
dine base is.in liberal supply, and is 
offering at $1.20 to $1.30 per pound. 
Sulphate is dull and nominally held at 
Benzaldehyde holds steady at 60 
to 75 cents for technical, and $1.00 to 
$1.25 per pound for U.S.P. Nitrobenzol 
s quiet at 32 to 35 cents per pound. 
Betanapthol is showing an irregular tone, 
and is offering variously from 48 to 49 
cents per pound for technical, and 85 
ents firm for sublimed. Paranitraniline 
s firm. The paraphenylenediamine mar- 
ket is holding steady under a good routine 
demand. 


Current Prices for Chemicals, Fillers, 
Colors, etc. 
lot Ih 15% 1¢ 
nalier lot Ih 16u€@ 17 
" ta , & hhlis Ih 15 " 50 
4 4 5A YT Rg 4 9.15 
Carl ( P b 1 20 
Muri 0 deg t 2.25 2.7 
} 2 + ~ ROS 
. deg. c1 7 7 
| 
N 
1 
‘ A 
Oo l 
| 
Qo 
4 + 
c P } } t 
0 14 } L¢ 
Soda, 76 per t 4.25 1 
( : precipated, extra 
light ° sa . lb O5 » (a .06 
he v . es lb 4 yn @ O5 
( a clay, domestic. . ton 10.00 @ 20.00 
mported + ee oe 19.00 @ 25.00 
( a Wood Oil, bbl... .Ib. 16 a 16% 
F.o.b. Pacific Coast.... 14 @ — 
( roform, U. 8. P....... 43 @ 45 
Coal Taw FOR .cccccscece — @ _ 
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Cottonseed Oil, crude f.o.b. 


mills ny ey Ib. 
Prime summer ybtilow 
Pert Pere re bbls. 
Dimethylaniline .........Ib. 
SEE sad Gow bao wae 
Formaldehyde, spot .....Ib. 
Fullers Earth, powd., car- 
Mee RO sctee se wee 
POG Glos <> ited on ee Ib. 
Genasco Mineral Rubber... . 
Gilsonite pceecesteces ton 
Glue, extra white ....... Ib. 
Dn Sehwi«a ss « oem 
low grade ..... 
foot stock 
brown foois 
common bone ....... 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib. 
cans 


Graphite, flake (bhl.)....Ib 


powdered (bbl.) ....Ib 
Gree! hri te @ See,” 
Ground glass (fine) ....Ib. 
Hexamethy) lene . ° cee Ib 
Infusvorial earth, powd d. . Ib. 
bolted ; ee 

Iron xide, red reduced 
grades . . . . Ib. 

red, pure, bright. Ib. 
Hexamethyenetetramine Ib 


Kaolin 





Lime, hydrated ae ay 
Lead, red (casks)... Ib. 
sub ed o6 lb 
“| basic carb. Ib. 
white basic sulp > an 
Lime flour ‘ ican 
Litharg es 
Einglisl ib 
Lithopo domestic, bbls. .Ib 
l acs ° ° ib 
- 
gn a, carbonate . ID 
ed light lb 
g Site, i ed, pwd.ton 
Le Oxid heavy 
i at 
x ] 
»b 
' ’ tT ca ‘ 
bt gal 
( legress (steel 
I gal 
~ gre eel 
gal 
6 de 5 ( l 
I el bbls.) gal 
) i ry wt 
) Ib 
gal 
al 
il 
( id per ct on 
( ( | Amer t 
orted ; lb 
ra. 
P ib 
P bt Ib 
I .Ib 
hvla lin 
I ! 1, 118 @ 120 
, 14 
P 
P spe 
P kil bbl. 
I ; bbl. 
Plaster of paris . . bbl. 
l Ib. 
I \ ican) Ib 
] 1 (i glish) o* 
ard Ib. 
Rosi (common t good ) 
| i ae odes 
Rotten stone, powdered. .Ib. 
Rubber, substitute, black. Ib. 
WRITS cccccccseccees Ib. 
Es. Siniena oo oan Ib. 
Rosin Oil, first rectified 
Second rectified ...... 
Third rectified 


Fourth rectified 
Soda ash, light 58 pct. .cwt. 
Sodium Nitrite .96@98 pct. 
Solvent Naptha, crude, hvy.. 
Soya Bean Oil, bbls...... Ib 
Sellers, tanks, f. o. 
SED ga ectvccecds sé 


10.50 @ 


12.00 @ 


85 @ 
—_ @ 
27 @ 


17.00 @ 
.03 % @ 


- @ 
55.00 @ 
35 @ 
29 @ 
21 @ 
19 @ 
19 @ 
18 @ 
26 fa 
28 Gi) 
14 @ 
Vo (a 
12 f 


O83 % @ 


1.50 (a 


(a 
fa 
12 4 (a 
a 
10% (a 
LO (a 
(a 
11%@ 
(a 
S a 
O7* 1 @ 
fa 
is @ 
60 (a 
50.00 (a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
10 @ 
13 a 
81 fa 
8 @ 
9 (a 
11 @ 
50 (a 
11.7 
15.7¢ 
l 
1 
1 . 
1.45 
L&E 
125 
1.45 
74 
28.00 a 
15 %G@ 
Nomi! 
Nomin 
2 60 (a 
7 (a 
OTu%~a 
(a 
1 1 @ 
09% @ 
11 (a 
12 @ 
5 (a 
15.00 (a 
9.25 (a 
4.25 @ 
15 (a 
12 @ 
14 @ 
— ©@ 
12.85 @ 
02%@ 
13 @ 
15 fa 
20 @ 
75 @ 
74 @ 
88 @ 
94 @ 
2.65 @ 
16 @ 
33 @ 
11 @ 
08% @ 


| 


wide wiwpho 
a-ak Oo 


55.00 
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16%@ — 
Nominal 
.06% @ 16 


Stearic Acid, single . 
Shellac, fine orange .... .Ib. 
Sulphur Chloride, drums. ... 


Shellac 
Es a bev one enike 4s Ib. 88 @ 90 
Bleached, ordinary. . Ib. 85 @ .95 
Bleached, bonedry. . .Ib 1.05 @ 1.10 
ee CGD. o 200 0 we ds ton 25.00 @ 40.00 
Soapstone, powdered ...ton 15.00 @ 20.00 
Starch, corn, powd..... ewt. $48 @ 4.06 
BOGE. aiiconect 46 68% ; 3.338 @ 3.91 
Jap potato, duty pd, Ib. .06 % @ - 
Sulphur, crude ........ ton - @ 
Coe ear ee - @ 
WEE babe O04 Osha wee 3.45 @ 
commercial superfine. ... 2.10 @ 2.35 
Tale, Amertee@m «...cescs ton 182.00 @ 20.00 
PROD. <an 0 eeede< ton 30.00 @ 
TREOORTROREE 6 esccccccccs @ 
Toluol, pure, in drums. .gal. 35 @ 40% 
CRUISES «a Vveicecsa 30 @ 32 
Tripolite earth ......... Ib 01%G@ 
Turpentine, pure gum 
ee. eanesaws . -gal 1il7 @ 
wood . a2 gal 1.10 (a 
Venice, artificial ...... gal. 15 @ 16 
true Py yy eae 3.00 (a 3.10 
Vermilion, English ...... Ib 140 @ 1.45 
American ows eat 25 G 30 
Vorite ... et: a Pee Nominal 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel. Jb 24 @) .26 
refined ie ‘ 1K%e@ 32 
Bayberry Teens 17 @ 39 
ceresin, white .... Ib. 15 @ 16 
0 a ee ‘ 14 @ 15 
Whiting, commercial .. ..cwt 140 @ 
Gilders Bolted — 1.45 (a 
Paris white, Amer...cwt. 1.75 (a 
English cliffstone.. .cwt. 2.00 @ 
Xylol (gal.) pure ... ‘ 12 @a 15 
Commercial , iF 35 @ 38 
Zinc Oxide, French process, 

-G o da weae aes 11L%@ 11% 
ree 12%@ 12% 
re 13 %@ 13% 

Leaded Grades 
Commercial, lead free O8%G@ 10 
> per ct. lead sulphate. 09 @ 09% 
10 per ct. lead sulphate .08 % @ 09% 
20 per ct. lead sulphate 08 %@ 09 
per ct. lead sulphate O84%@ OB % 
ee Te ee 03% @ 04% 


Crude Rubber 


New York, NovemsBer 5, 1920 

Crude rubber continues in a depressed 
condition, and the spot market has shown 
fractional declines from day to day 
during the past few weeks, prices today 
being materially under those quoted on 
October 25. Despite the lower prices 
being quoted from day to day, the de- 
mand has shown little, if any, improve- 
ment during this period. 

Stocks of crude held in the local mar- 
ket are rather heavy, being estimated at 
about 30,000 tons. Much of this rubber 
has already been sold to rubber 
manufacturers and is being held in ware- 
houses here until the consumers are 
ready to let the stock come forward to 
the factories. While the goods are held 
here, the manufacturers are paying all 
the carrying charges. 

Manufacturers of druggists’ sundries 
have been in the market for stocks of 
ernde during the past few weeks, but 
these buyers are operating on a hand to 
mouth basis, so as to be in a position to 
take advantage of the lower prices made 
from day to day 

Some lots of “distress” rubber make 
their appearance on the market from time 
to time, but little buying interest is shown 
in these euts, unless prices are cut to the 
bone in the offering. At the present time 
a lot of about 1,000 tons is offering on 
the market at slightly under quoted 
prices, but buyers are not taking hold 
in large volume. 

Tire manufacturers are not letting 
much rubber come forward on contract 


goods 
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deliveries, and apparently have on hand 
sufficient stocks ot crude to take care of 
their current 

Importers and dealers are basing their 
market on the 
Members of the trade are 
over the outlook, and predict 


consuming requirements. 


hopes on a stronge! 
industry 
optimisti 


a better market after next March. It is 
at this time, they say, that the demand 
for automobile tires usually gets under 
way and they are looking tor an active 


market in 192] 
Members of the domestic 


cabled 


trade has been 
[rom 
short 


interested in a report 
received in New York a 

This cable quoted M. F. Regan 
Planters’ [ 


much 
London 
time ago 
of the Rubber 
that he had 
410,000,000 
Russ a, the 
over a two-years period. lh 


non 
the 
rubber to 


aus saying 
arranged tor sale of 
worth ot crude 


+ 


delivery of the. rubber to run 


payment lor 


the rubber, the producers are accepting 
Russian currency notes, but the entire 
sum is to be paid in gold in Amsterdam 


in 1922. If true, the sale is weleomed, 
inasmuch as it will help to take off 
the market burdensome supplies which 
have lent weakness to prices for some 
time past Prominent members of the 


world’s 


1921, 


that the 
rubber by January 4 
(0.000 


British trade estimate 


surplus of 
ove! tons 


will amount to 


All varieties of erude 
lower at the close of the market 
day, latest bid and asked prices on the 


spot market being as follows 


were quoted 


vester 


Cevrlons 


Smoked sheets ribbed, spot 19 
Smoked sheets ribbed 
Nov De 
Smoked sheets ribbed 
lan.-.June 4 
Smoked sheets | ! 
First latex pa 
Amber crepe, N l 4 
Amber cremm N | 
A her crepe N 1 
Cle brow 1¢ 
I ht clea I ) 
Roll brow ' | 
Grand Centra 
Africans 
Rio Nunez etring 
No. 1 Renbnella 12 
No. 2 Benguella 8 1 
Paras 
Up river fine 
l’'priver n l 19 
lpriver oOarse 14 
Ca ho ball l 
Islands fine 
Maderia 
Cameta | 
Knapsack Not al 
Centrals 
Corinto prime 14 
Esmerelda prime i4 
Miscellaneous 
Guayul vet 
Balata block Panama 8 
Balata sheets 70 a 
Palembang ~ , ¥. 
Lo Dia > } 
*Nom 


Scrap Rubber 


NoveMBER 5, 1920 


is over, dealers 


New YOrK, 

Now that the election 
are looking for some improvement in the 
market for crude rubber, but no lasting 
increase in business is anticipated before 
the turn of the vear The action of the 
scrap market is being governed almost 
entirely by the movements in the market 
for erunde, and the steady downward 
trend jin prices in the latter market is 
being reflected in additional weakness in 


scrap. Prices during the last fortnight 


tire 


THE RUBBER AGE 


have shown little change, with the excep- 
tion of one or two slight downward 
moves. For the majority of the articles 
dealt in by serap rubber dealers, prices 
have already gone so low that they could 
not be weaker unless the dealers were to 


give the goods away, and perhaps pay 
delivery charges. 

Reclaimers have not been in the 
market for stocks in any quantities for 


weeks past, and apparently have enough 
hand their 
business during the present lull in buy- 
The normal fall buying movement 
has been entirely absent this year, and no 


materials on to take eare of 


ing. 


hopes tor a belated movement of the sort 
trade, 
who feel that the market will not ret 
of its rut until well after the turn of the 


year. 


re entertained by members of the 


out 


Dealers are mort optimistic when talk 


of probable business conditions in 1921 


is brought up, and there is a general 
feeling that business depression wil] soon 
be shaken off The readjustment of 
prices in all lines of business has natur 
ally had a very bad effect in conditions 
nifeeting all industries, but there is cause 
to believe that business will wake up next 
vear. Latest revised quotations on the 


scrap rubbe r market are appended below. 


Cents per Pound 


Solid Tires 1 
Auto Tire Peeling y EO . 
Truck Tires 9 
r k Rubher 
Ros and Sha 
Arct rin d 
\ 
A ! 
] 
\ Brake 1 
| | } ‘ 
. ’ 
Personnel Changes in Akron 
S { #) 

Among thy el nees ! ner " rr 
cently announced at Akron r fas 
tones are the olown 

Edgard H. Gorusel ormer th the 
chemical department or th | tana 7 
& Rubber Co.. Akron. is he ‘ 
chemist at the plant of the Mason Tir 
«& Rubhe r Co in Kent. STICCEEE y \ al 
MeGachan \ ho \ 1] ente! HuUsSiInNess 
Columbus 

S. B. Robertsor has heer appointed 
director of engineerine of the RB Fe 
Goodrich (o.. sneeceedine Georeor Perks 
who resigned recently Roherts 1S 
tormer!v superintendent § of f] Pen} 
svivania railroad lines in Cleveland 


A Correction 


has hes n re 
the 


Birmingham, 


The 
ceived 
Rubber 


England: 


tollow'ne eorrection 
from D. F 


Company, 


Twiss, of Dunlop 


Ltd.., 


with the 
Rubber 


In connection suggestive 
article on Future 
page 514 of journal 
tember 25, I wish to point 
although the adjectival description of the 
manager of the British Rubber Research 
Laboratory is correct, the writer has by 
misechanee given my name instead of that 
of Mr. B. D. Porritt, who holds the re- 
sponsible appointment in question. 


Research on 
your tor Sep- 


out that 


November 10, 1920 


Importers of Rubber Goods 


Lists of the principal importers of and 
dealers in rubber tires, clothing, 
druggists’ sundries, and rubber goods for 
industrial purposes in Canada, Europe, 
and Latin. America have been compiled 
by the Commercial Intelligence Section 
from reports submitted by a number of 
these show not 
the nature and character of the 
business but are starred to indicate the 
relative importance and size of each firm 
in its community. may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 


shoes, 


consuls. Some of lists 


only 


lists 


| hese 


Domestic Commerce and its district and 
cooperative offices by reterring to the 
titles and file numbers: 
nporters of and Deale n Rubber File N 
Goods for Industrial Purposes in 
Canada BE—-1001 
yrters of and Dealers |! Rubber 
Boots and Shoes in Canada BE-—1002 
porters of Rubber Tires in Canada BE-1003 
Drug Stores and Dealer DD g 
s’ Sundries in Canada BE—1004 
| vorters of and D ! Rubber 
Goods in Newfoundland BE-—1005 
| rters of Lit f R 
> Goods Londo England BE-—2001 
rters and M facturers of Rul 
her Goods in Glasg S BE—4001 
port : oO R ( 
i ial Pury { 
Denmark EUR 1 
| rters of R “ 
agen, Der UR—20382 
Importers of Rubber Good I 
Punis I R 2 
Importers of and Dealers in Rubber 
Croc t Pa | EU R—€ 1 
| wort of Rul ( 
p tC R-1 10 
a ] ‘ 
Moro EUR-—17000 
Rubl 
( } LA—14 ) 
LA—22 6 
It f Dy ) 
S ¢ " A—22007 
| 
\ ‘ a ‘ LA—23012 
T { u“ 
yrrie S j I ] " LA 5009 


Erie Making Large Sizes 


The Erie Tire & Rubber Co. has re- 
ceived equipment -for building the 
argest size tire, the 40x8, and has al 
ready turned out several. It was desired 
to put one on displav in a down town 

indow, but the demand for this hue 
tire S so great that not one eould be 
spared All who have Vir wed the latest 
produets of the loeal ecompanv ean readily 


which the 


market. 


the 


company puts the tire on the 


inderstand pride vit} 


American Rubber Patents 


Issvep O mer 1 

l f \ Wooft 
S Fleetr 
\ a ‘ 4 of 

f 
j Ne 
\ 
( 
p 
l . rast _ 

1) ( 

l 
Apr 

l 7 N 
York N ¥ 

' ' 4 oO} 
assicnor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Inc..Akr« 
O} 

1,35 Tee I I ( ae | - stor 
Emergency til 

1.355.788 To Cha \ Ss ser, New Y 
mS Tire 


rt 





i? 





